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Schoolmen Outside the Schools 
Editorial 


ao of Scholasticism who have studied it with 
care and have become convinced of its truth, have, 
evertheless, tended to despair of its integral introduction 
ito America through our universities. The strongly in- 
ividualistic and often anti-intellectual cast of mind which 
ne too frequently meets in the universities of this country 
, passively hostile to a philosophy which is basically 
aetaphysical, intellectual, and rigorously systematic. 


But Scholasticism is a realism, and it is characteristic 
f realism that it does not ultimately depend upon the 
uthority of teachers but upon the objective strength of 
S principles for its perennial vigor. Scholasticism as a 
vay Of life is even more compelling than it is as an abstract 
ystem of thought. For its roots are twined round the very 
ature of man and of all those beings around and above 
im. It is not altogether surprising, then, that hope for a 
ew and vigorous American Scholasticism is dawning in 
quarter where, perhaps, some of its followers were little 
pecting it. And the fact is that laborers in the heat of 
idustry, tillers of the soil, and their economic leaders, in 
ueir quest for a practical solution of their desperate eco- 
omic condition are slowly but surely turning to that basic 
hilosophy of life which only Scholasticism with its full 
oncept of the sovereignty and destiny of the individual 
i3 and of his privileges and obligations in the State, can 
= depended upon to provide and defend. 
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The philosophies of liberalism, of rank materialism, of 
| eet and in brief, of every type of bitter, selfish 
dividualism, have all had their grasp upon the laborer’s 
in crushing and dehumanizing it. Today's front page 
ories are broadcasting the bitter fruits of their false 


aching in news of war, class hatred, and universal de- 
i The pendulum, we feel, is, however, beginning 
swing back toward sanity, and in the midst of all this 
rest it is most encouraging to find quiet independent 
oups of men and women, the new pioneers of America 
d Europe, setting out in a personal, individual way to 
habilitate their own social status by the Christian means 
mutual help. These are the really philosophical and 
n-political movements which under the names of Dis- 
‘butism, Agrarianism, Cooperatism, and so on, are send- 

men into the most difficult productive enterprises of 

world, fishing, mining, and agriculture; and teaching 
m to be successful in them by means of a new, or old- 


new, doctrine of mutual aid which has never found expres- 
sion in any philosophy save the moderate realism of 
Scholasticism. 


The basic conviction of these economic groups, as of 
Scholastic ethics, was stated succinctly enough by Ches- 
terton when he remarked that there are some things like 
writing one’s own love letters, or blowing one’s own nose, 
which we want a man to do for himself even if he does 
them badly. Nineteenth century political philosophers, on 
the other hand, taught that precisely because some indi- 
viduals conduct their private affairs badly, all these affairs 
should go into the hands of any masterful individual who 
could succeed in getting control of them and who posed as 
a specialist in the art of living. What our philosophers of 
specialization have forgotten is precisely what Mr. Ches- 
terton proclaimed, namely, that among our rights and 
duties are those ultimately personal ones which no one on 
earth save ourselves can satisfactorily undertake. And 
chief among these is the ownership of property, the estab- 
lishment of a family, and the provision for the support of 
that family in our chosen way. No government has the 
right, and no government will ever have the wit, to be suc- 
cessful in assuming this individual human duty. It must 
be worked out by the free individual. If economic factors, 
overcrowding, labor shortage, exploitation, machinery, and 
the rest, make this activity difficult, then as Scholasticism 
teaches, the State as the people’s servant, may have to lend 
its power of control over individual greed and corruption; 
but ultimately the real difficulty must be overcome by 
united personal effort and cooperation. Always the respon- 
sibility and the right of home, property, and family will 
remain individual. 


Scholastics, then, cannot but welcome those economic 
movements which are calculated to restore property and 
liberty to the masses and unite man with man in mutual 
human alliance. Through them a vigorous “united front”’ 
is forming, in which the principles of Scholastic ethics can 
direct the hand of economic reform, and from economic 
reform establish humanistic reform, for in Scholasticism 
the principles of economics flow from deep-rooted princi- 
ples of metaphysics which are founded on the noble natuge 
of man and his true purpose on earth. May this not be the 
field for future American Scholasticism? 
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The Agrarian Concept of Property 
Joun C. RAWE 


Member of the National Committee 
for the Alliance of Agrarian and Distributist Groups 
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| Sane June a group of Agrarian and Distributist leaders 
met in Nashville, Tennessee. This group in its private 
conference agreed that it would be a worthy public serv~ 
ice to organize and publicize certain agrarian and distribu- 
tist principles in government, sociology, and economics. 
The following is a tentative statement of the economic and 
political principles which the conference adopted. 


REPORT OF THE PLATFORM COMMITTEE 
(As amended and finally adopted, June 5, 1936) 


Liberty today is endangered. But liberty cannot be 
saved simply and alone by diminishing injustice, or by 
raising the standard of living. A free democratic society 
presupposes a moral and spiritual affirmation supported by 
appropriate social and economic institutions. 

Philosophically, we would assert that the end of man 
is the complete development of his own individual and 
social nature, and that institutions—political, economic, 
social, educational, and religious are but means to this 
end. These institutions are good in the degree that they 
assist him in his free development, and evil in the degree 
that they hinder him. 

In a tyranny—fascist, communist, or plutocratic— power 
is in the hands of a few men. In a just society power is 
distributed among the citizens. They must be free in the 
sense that they cannot easily be intimidated or exploited. 
They must also be conscious of the conditions essential for 
the preservation of their freedom and of the fact that as 
moral agents they are free to choose the basic institutions 
of their society. 

The forms of human freedom depend in general on the 
freedom of men as economic agents. We hold that the 
condition for attaining this specific freedom is the wide 
distribution of responsible private ownership of land and 
other productive property. But we remark that this does 
not imply a mathematical equalitarianism. 

We oppose the denial of economic freedom under such 
forms as the following: 

a. Finance capitalism, with its tendency to monopoly, 
the regimentation and restriction of the liberty of workers 
and consumers in the interests of the few managers and 
owners, and its tendency to the expropriation of the bulk 
of the population and the concentration of legal ownership 
in a small group and of effective ownership in a still smaller 
group. 

b. Communism, with its violent methods and the regi- 
mentation and expropriation of the entire population and 
its aim of a collective society. 

c. Fascism, with its violent methods and the regimen- 
tation of the entire population in the interests of a tyran- 
nous, nationalistic state. 
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| 
We believe the economic stability and cultural advance}: 
of the United States require decentralization of popula-¥ 


industry, agriculture, and trade. We also believe that thei 
sacrifice of agriculture for the development of manu4iy 
factures must be ended and recognition given to the pri- 
macy of agriculture in establishing a secure and desirable 
culture. iF 

We want an America with the benefits and advantages} 
produced by scientific invention. We feel that this is not} 
inconsistent with a return to the essentials of the American} 
tradition. But we do not believe that the requirements of} 
an efficient technology necessitate the inflated manufactur-| 
ing and operating units at present prevailing. In fact,) 
taking manufacturing and distributing costs together welf 
believe that the smaller local production unit is the more 
efficient. i 


rights are so important that they must be preserved, andi 
assert that the social order for which we are working isi 
the only one in which such rights can be expected tof 
endure. 

Commercialization and industrialization of agriculture’ 
must be discouraged. Families desiring to work land and¢ 
live upon it should be helped to own a tract sufficient toll) 
sustain them in security and comfort (or in some cases to} 
supplement a cash income earned by other means), and} 
those that desire should be instructed in home and farm 
economy. 

We recognize certain classes of property, such as public 
utilities among others, in which monopolies may be either’ 
efficient or unavoidable, and in which the operation of the | 
state in control or ownership will be necessary. In thosei\: 
classes of property, and probably to some extent in the I 
general manufacturing process, there will exist a sub-d, 
stantial group of employees of big industrial concerns. Wei 
affirm that these employees must be protected against the i 
hazards of industry, but we insist that the greater the need 
for such protection the deeper the illness of the society. i 
We call attention to the fact that these workers, both | 
individually and as a group acting through their unions, if 
will have a genuine bargaining power in a society in which 
many of them have an opportunity to become owners. 

The above comments express the traditional culture of ih 
the United States, which culture has been recently and} 
temporarily eclipsed by the pseudo-culture of finance? 
capitalism. The psychological foundation is already firm 3 
throughout a majority of the population, and the necessary 
economic changes can therefore be made gradually under } 
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he existing democratic system, without the interposition of 
any dictatorship or violence. The methods to be pursued 
are: a) educational, b) economic, c) political; these 
nethods being all desirable and not mutually exclusive. 


II. 


These principles contain the true Washington-Jeffer- 
sonian concept of private property and effective ownership 
‘or all of our citizens; private property for the farmer, 
srivate property for the merchant, private property for the 
inincorporated manufacturer, private property in every 
»ecupation. When property and its ownership were ef- 
‘ectively distributed, and legal title was wisely coupled 
with personal control and operation, the citizens of the 
1ation could logically speak of their liberties, declare their 
ndependence, frame a Constitution and establish a democ- 
acy. But liberty, independence, Constitution, and democ- 
acy will not survive when the foundation stone, effective 
»wnership among the citizens, has been destroyed. 


_ Today very little of genuine private property remains. 
[he stockholder, the bondholder, the proletarian are not 
yrivate owners. The atom or the indivisible unit of private 
ywnership has been split by the legal fiction of the corpo- 
ate form. After a long era in which monopoly, concen- 
ration, and incorporation were the dominant objectives of 
he rich and the powerful, artificial persons (corporations 
—~entities created by State action) hold most of the legal 
itles to property. Under the false name of property cer- 
ain very restricted legal claims have been placed in the 
mands of the natural persons. The majority of men and 
women today do not hold property. They hold corporate 
»onds, corporate stocks, and corporate jobs. Such holders 
lo not effectively own anything. The stock or bond or 
ob gives its holder very little, if any, control. Control, the 
nost important part of the atom or indivisible unit of private 
wwnership, the part that should be identified with posses- 
ion and the legal title to the thing itself, has in contempla- 
ion of laws of corporate privilege been reserved to the few 
orporate managers, the men who play the tyrants in the 
-conomic field. 

When five thousand men or even less control the impor- 
ant economic destinies of the property in a nation of one 
1undred and twenty million people, there is no logical 
vay of defending the claim that we are a nation of private 
wners. A mere legal ownership conceded through stocks 
ind bonds does not satisfy the requirements of private 
wnership. The removal of control from ownership robs 
rivate property of its substance. And hence in this land 
f incorporated properties we have the empty shell of 
rivate ownership. Five thousand men who control the 
roperty in which we hold stock have very little to restrain 
hem from practising the tyranny and injustice which is 
penly practised by the five thousand men who control the 
roperty under the Marxian concept of state ownership. 
Sorporations help the Marxist advance. Marxists can 
nore easily take the property from the few men in control. 
‘tockholders and bondholders cannot effectively block 
heir path. It would be a far more difficult task to dis- 
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possess millions of effective owners, men who really con- 
trol what they own. 


And while we hold the empty shells of stocks and bonds 
and jobs in our hands, satisfied to believe that we are 
private owners, the few men who are gathering up the 
control of our properties determine more and more the 
course of our lives. In politics we are losing our freedom. 
In economics we are losing our independence. In life we 
are losing our proper sense of values. 


The acquisition of more stocks, investment in more 
bonds, or the attainment of greater efficiency in industrial 
work will not solve the problem of our diminishing free- 
dom and independence and culture because stocks and 
bonds and jobs are not effective ways of regaining control 
of property. An increase of stocks and bonds simply 
works toward the greater liquidation of property. The 
corporation destroys private property. It consistently 
separates ownership from control. It gives the very sub- 
stance of ownership—control—to the few; to the many it 
offers stocks and bonds and wages. And when this 
corporate fiction is used in all industries, in all business 
activity, and in the ownership and cultivation of land the 
destruction of private property is rendered more and more 
complete through the inevitable artificial separation of legal 
title, legal claim, and legal control, as well as the separa- 
tion of capital and labor. 


Unlimited incorporation with merger followed by merger 
is at the root of our general problem of social unrest, our 
production problem, our consumption problem, our mone- 
tary problem, our farm problem, and our labor problem. 
And yet because we retain the empty phrases of private 
ownership with reference to the so-called private owner- 
ship of corporations together with the limited ineffective 
private ownership which is conceded to stockholding indi- 
viduals, the socialistic enemies of today’s economic status 
are misled in their analysis of causes. They assert that 
private property is the cause of all evils, individual and 
social, which beset the race. They recommend the substi- 
tution of the State for the giant corporation and fail to see 
that in this substitution they simply get a more vigorous 
type of collectivistic tyranny. 


In view of the general confusion of thought about prop- 
erty, the corporation, and the State, the principles enunci- 
ated by the agrarians and distributists stand out as a new 
sign of hope for America. These principles prove that the 
American tradition about liberty and property and inde- 
pendence is not dead. They prove that there are thinkers 
in America ~ men who retain the true philosophy about 
effective ownership and the proper restrictions to be placed 
upon corporate and governmental activities — men who 
have the broad intellectual vision correctly to interpret 
economic conditions, give the lie to false charges against 
private ownership, and work along democratic lines for 
the correct economic adjustment through the restoration 
of a distributed responsible ownership, at least in land, if 
not in many other business enterprises. These leaders 
return to the very roots, the ultimate causes of our troubles. 
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They do not substitute one form of collectivism for an- 
other. They work for the renewal of the only true form 
of private property—property whose owner is in control— 
a type of ownership which can be retained in the agrarian 
field and restored in much of the business field without 
any great loss of efficiency and with much gain for the 


Idealism in Science 


James A. McWILLIAMS 
Professor of Philosophy and Director of the Department 
St. Louis University 


N ORDER to prepare the way for the subject of this 
I paper a brief survey of the antecedents of the present 
situation seems imperative. The story begins with 
Descartes. Incidentally, it is to be hoped that the 1937 
celebration of the tercentenary of the publication of his 
celebrated Discourse will call attention to the great harm 
he has done to both philosophy and science. A notable 
result of the Cartesian severance of mind and matter was 
that, broadly speaking, the philosophers claimed the mind 
as their portion while the scientists plumped for matter. 
It seemed an equal division of spoils. And after “Kant 
drove a wedge between science and speculative reason,’ 
the scientist made it his business to observe the objective 
material world and to disregard his own mental states. 
This trend has continued down to our own day. So recent 
a writer as Bridgman, in speaking of the concept of cause, 
admits that ‘‘in origin the concept doubtless arises from the 
muscular sensations of resistance experienced from ex-~ 
ternal bodies,”’ yet insists that the notion must be stripped 
of all traces of subjective “‘animism’’ and wants “the 
physical essence of the concept as we now have it, freed 
as much as possible from the animistic element.’”? 


In view of all this determined objectivism it comes as 
something of a shock to behold many eminent scientists 
today executing a volte-face by boldly advocating idealism. 
Lindsay, contradicting Bridgman, abandons the external 
world as unknowable, and is satisfied that ‘‘the task of 
physics is the description of a certain portion of human 
experience.’’* Jeans even more emphatically comes out for 
idealism as the end-result of all science. In the closing 
paragraph of his New Background he says: 


The law and order which we find in the universe are most 
easily described—and also, I think, most easily explained—in 
the language of idealism. Thus ... we find that present-day 
science is favourable to idealism. In brief, idealism has al- 
ways maintained that, as the beginning of the road by which 
we explore nature is mental, the chances are that the end also 
will be mental.4 


This is nothing short of a coup de grace to everything 
that we have been accustomed to call science, and one is 
curious to know how the scientists, battling as they were 
for objectivism, suddenly won the victory, not for them- 
selves but for the enemy. 


I shall try to sketch the steps which appear to me to 
have led to this disaster. Science, disavowing all connec- 
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cause of liberty. They correctly regard the corporation as | 
a mere creature of the State and therefore subject to re- 
striction or abolition in accordance with the requirements 
of the public welfare. They do not regard the corporation | 
as the agency which economic determinism evolved for the ; 
concentration of all property and control. 


tion with philosophy, first narrowed its interests to physics, || 
and eventually to mechanics. Eschewing the concept of |} 
substance with qualities and tendencies, scientists sought ’ 
only positivistic facts. These facts of observation and ex- | 
periment were translated into pointer-readings, which lat- | 
¢er were finally adopted as the true and only subject-matter ' 
of science. In a characteristic passage Eddington divulges 1 
this scientific secret as follows: T 


Practically every physical measurement which has any pre- 
tension to accuracy resolves itself into a pointer-reading of this 
kind. 


The observation of a star is described thus: 


The star is set for and identified by reading two graduated 
circles attached to the telescope. Thus even in the identifica- 
tion of the star, pointer-readings are substituted for other 
sensory data .... Omitting technical details the task of the ob- 
server is to watch the pointer-needle of the electrometer travel 
from coincidence with cone graduation of the scale to coincidence 
with another graduation, timing it with a stop-watch. The 
stronger the light of the star, the faster the passage. So that 
finally the determination of the brightness of the star resolves 
itself into yet another pointer-reading, namely that of the hand 
of the stop-watch on its graduated dial... . “How thou art 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning.’ All thy 
glory has been turned into the pointer-reading of a terrestrial 
stop-watch.5 


Meanwhile another influence was making itself felt in ’ 
the domain of science. Having banished metaphysics, the 
scientists were in need of some other general discipline to 
organize and develop their data, and to that réle they % 
elected mathematics. In fact, from the time of Galileo,® 4% 
mathematics, because of its adaptability to pointer-read- 
ings, had gradually been replacing metaphysics in the field 3 
of science. By means of mathematics conclusions of the 
most varied sorts could be drawn from the data of experi- 
ment. But there is a double difficulty with mathematics } 
when used in this way. First it does not stop at three 
dimensions as the physical world does, it admits as many 
“dimensions” as there are quantities which the mathema- 
tician chooses to employ. Secondly mathematics accepts 
any premise, whether derived from observation, experi- | 
ment, or pure speculation, and whether certain, probable | 
or false; it offers no guarantee for the validity of the | 
premise; it merely guarantees the conclusion that follows | 
therefrom. Hence when the mathematical physicist at- 
tempts to take his equations and his symbols back into the | 
world that suggested them and which they are presumed _ 
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© represent, he is often at a loss to find anything in nature 
© correspond to them. What object in nature can be 
dentified as a “wave of probability”? Or the now famous 
‘fog” for which the symbol ) is employed? “The con- 
ent of the universe,” writes Eddington, “‘is the ‘fog’, and 
he basic laws are the laws of propagation of waves of fog 
—the wave equations.” Of these basic laws he further 
writes, ‘If it is still held that the aim of physical theory is 
‘0 describe objective reality, wave mechanics is not a phys- 
cal theory in that sense.’’7 


Though it is said that figures never lie, there is, we see, 
some provocation for Harvey Wickham’s petulant out- 
ourst, “Figures always lie.’’® But the physicist clings to 
nis figures. If they don’t fit the material world, hitherto 
regarded as the object of science, they at least fit the mind, 
and we may have to be satisfied with that. Perhaps the 
only reality is mind, and the material world nothing but a 
gigantic hoax. Here we have the lure of idealism, and 
many a scientist has yielded to it not in weakness but in 
Jesperation. 


The irony of the situation was heightened not long ago 
xy the American New Realists. These men were philos- 
yphers, but, sick of Hegelian idealism and envious of the 
scientist's contentment with the objective material world, 
they decided to give up mind and go over to matter. 
Rather they flung the mind into matter, there to become 
merely a condition or configuration of matter. Truth to 
ell, there are countless patterns and purposive activities in 
he material world which bespeak mind. Why not simply 
dentify mind with these patterns and functions, and let it 
yo at that? And as for consciousness, all consciousness is 
said to be in the brain; yet no one is conscious of his brain, 
nut only of things outside the brain. Why, then, pretend 
hat consciousness is “in here,’ when it is really “out 
here’? This is naive realism at its best, or its worst; but 
inder its spell the New Realists clambered aboard the ma- 
erial world at the very moment when many scientists were 
>reparing to abandon it as a sinking ship. 


_ These scientists are, in their turn, victims of the initial 
-rror of grounding their partial science on another partial 
cience, on mathematics instead of metaphysics. And by 
netaphysics I do not mean the “‘mind-stuff”’ twaddle, but a 
rank admission of substance with specific qualities and 
inal tendencies, whether these be expressible in mathema- 
ical terms or not. Besides, there are in mathematics many 


‘ymbols which denote entia rationis such as can have no 


| 


‘xistence either in this material world of ours or in any 
antastic realm rigged up for their accommodation. 


It was by default of metaphysics that the crucial scien- 
fic question today is one of epistemology. Not many 
cientists have made bold to enter this latter field, but some 
ave. Among them is Sir James Jeans. And we may ex- 
ect more as time goes on. It should therefore be instruc- 
ve to take a glance at Jeans’ efforts in this line. A 
iscussion of this particular case will not be a digression, 

cause it is indicative of a determination on the part of 

ch scientists to fortify and not to abandon the new posi- 
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tion to which they fancy they have been driven by their 
mathematics. 


We may properly approach this world [says Jeans, speaking 
of the World of Sense-impressions] by imagining the entry 
into life of a child endowed with consciousness, with a mind 
capable of experiencing sensations and desires, and with a 
capacity for thought. 


At first it has no consciousness except of its own existence; 
no knowledge of an outer world of nature, as something dis- 
tinct from and clearly separated from itself, its thoughts and 
its sensations; no past experiences to form a background to its 
thoughts or with which to compare its present sensations.9 


Let us pass over the subtle ambiguity in the way “con- 
sciousness” is employed in this passage, and merely re- 
mark that both the psychologist and the epistemologist 
would warn Jeans against the danger of projecting his own 
adult mentality back into the experiences of the child. The 
child’s experiences are to us very nebulous and we should 
be wary of ascribing to them that later development of 
instincts and habits, of associations, of “sense inferences” 
and rational conclusions which throng the adult mind but 
which we have no warrant for thinking flourish in the mind 
of the child. What grounds, for instance, has Jeans for 
saying that the child is at first only aware of its own 
existence? Surely other bodies exist to awareness as truly 
as one’s own body; in that both are on a par. Any new 
knowledge or discovery can not concern the existence of 
the other bodies; it can only concern which is “‘own’’ and 
which ‘‘other.” 


If you object that existence in the mind is altogether 
different from existence independently of the mind, I grant 
the difference; but if the child (or the idealist) knows this 
difference, then he has some notion of things existing 
otherwise than in awareness. So to return to the point; if 
the child’s changing and interrupted awareness is evidence 
for the existence of a self independent of awareness, then 
the existence of the world has equal evidence. Hence, 
neither as infants nor as adults can we forswear the exist- 
ence of the “outer world,” which always remains on an 
equal footing with the existence of the self; to forswear 
the one is to forswear the other. 


It is true that when we recall past experiences to ac- 
company the new ones, we can raise a deubt (“method- 
ically’’) as to which experiences originate in the self and 
which in the non-self. From this the subjective idealist 
jumps to the conclusion that all experiences originate en- 
tirely in the self. I will not ask his reason for making this 
jump; I only call attention to the fact that one of the 
deliverances of experience is the distinction between self 
and non-self. If experiences can be trusted at all, they 
must be trusted in that, too. But the idealist flouts this 
experience, and goes on to assert that no outer world 
exists, even in total separation from himself. To support 
this assertion he maintains that for anything to exist except 
in awareness is impossible; and this again because it is 
inconceivable. This last, however, he cannot defend, be- 
cause he is forever rejecting the non-self, and rejecting 
things-not-in-awareness, and must therefore have some 
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notion of what he is rejecting; and because otherwise 
he himself would be nothing but an awareness of an 
awareness. 


Jeans indeed does not go this far. He stops short of 
that abyss. The child, he says, eventually discovers a 
non-self; discovers, mark you, that the sensations which 
are unpleasant and beyond its control originate outside the 
self, That argument for the non-self would, I fear, appear 
puerile even to the child. Are there not many sensations, 
such as a stomach-ache, which originate within the self 
and are not under the control of “volition”? And if the 
child pretends that it is only a mind, do not many un- 
pleasant memories infest that mind? But let that pass. 
Jeans does not at any rate deny the existence of an ex- 
ternal world; he is an objective idealist. The objective 
idealist merely says that the world of everyday life is 
unreal, non-existent. Jeans’ real world is a mathematical 
or platonic world. This is an instance of how the human 
mind, apart even from rational argument, hankers for objec- 
tivity, for realism. But there are men who, when they dis- 
cover that the mathematics of physics will not fit the ordi- 
nary sensible world, without stopping to consider what sort 
of fit should be expected, immediately conceive the dilemma 
of having to renounce either their senses or their mathe- 
mathics. They prefer to cling to the mathematics, and for 
the sake of objectivity postulate a world “which we can 


The Psychology of Habit in St. Thomas Aquinas 


JAIME CASTIELLO 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
Graduate School of Fordham University 


I. 
The psychological structure of a habit: its aim 


According to St. Thomas,! the characteristic notes of a 
habit are three: ease, efficiency, and consistency in action. 
Let me illustrate this point with examples. A typist who 
gets through a page of manuscript in an hour, even if the 
page turns out clean and correctly written, cannot be said 
to have the habit of typing. She lacks ease and facility. 
A stenographer who writes 150 words a minute, but 
sprinkles her copy with abundant mistakes, also has no 
habit. Her work is not efficient. The man who is affable 
today and is ready to snap at you tomorrow, does not 
have the habit of affability. His kindness is not consistent, 
steady, and universal in its realization.? 


This last note is most important because it shows that 
for St. Thomas nothing can be more different from habit 
than impulsive emotional outbursts. A typical sign of 
emotion is its fluctuating, uneven character. Today I ‘‘feel 
like”; tomorrow, I don’t. But if reason has anything to 
say, “today” or “tomorrow” have nothing to do with this 
matter. Kindliness as such is not a function of weather 
or of digestion or nerves, but of general principle, which is 
firm and survives all moods. So if you meet a person who 
is always kind, however difficult the circumstances or try- 
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neither picture, imagine, nor describe.”"!° These men, like ’ 
the Eleatics of old, spurn the “apparent world,” and main- 
tain that the true object of science is a mathematical em-~- 
pyrean where tensor equations and wave-mechanics exist 
in their own right and luxuriate without let or hindrance. } 


Would it not be better simply to broaden the basis of 
science and to recognize what the Scholastics call an ens | 
rationis, thus to escape both solipsism and all forms of weird | 
objective idealism? 


One would think, after reading cer- | 
tain popular scientific writers, that this effective solvent of 
idealism had never been discovered. 
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ing the weather or the state of his health, then know that ¥ 


he has the habit of kindliness. And know also that such 
habits do not “happen,” just as watches or statues do not 
happen. They are the result of definite planning and care- | 
ful, patient training. Note, however, that such planning 
and training can also be applied to evil purposes. The | 
habitual miser, for example, has systematized his life and } 
his emotions in the function of hoarding money, and so on | 
in the case of other vices.3 


MM 


The fact that we can tune up our activities to such a 
pitch shows that left to themselves “they run wild.” In| 
this chaos of conflicting forces, reason steps in and organ- j 
izes a definite pattern of behavior. Habit, then, is a perma- | 
nent disposition to easy, efficient, and consistent action, , 
born of reason and discipline. It makes man a master in 
his own house. And that is its object.‘ 


II. 
The dynamics of habits: their growth and decay 


No habit can be formed where there is no inborn dis- | 
position to the type of activity which you want to train. | 
Anger and fear can only be built up into the splendid habit 
of “courage,” because we all have a natural inclination } 
“to hit out” if we are struck or “to run” if the striker turns } 
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1t too massive. Self-control as a habit would be mean- 


gless in a frigid nature with absolutely no passionate 
ipulses. Justice cannot exist in the man who is not 
yciable by nature. All this means that in building habits 
e are simply organizing pre-existing forces and functions. 
Ve are not creating them. This is a useful hint to those 
\timistic pedagogues who want to make leaders out of 
ll boys. The habit of leading cannot be induced in the 
an who by nature does not have it in him to lead. This 
‘ost important truth ought to have a sobering effect on too 
ptimistic educators. 

Inborn capacities, however, are not sufficient in order to 
ave a habit. They must be disciplined and set in a 
efinite organized complex, through exercise guided by 
-ason, in view of a perfectly concrete aim. The dynamical 
actors in habit formation, then, are three: original tenden- 
es, practice, and reason. We shall now try to analyse 
1 the concrete what we might call the dynamics of habit. 
hus we shall see how these three elements combine when 
ley are in action. 

How do habits grow and decay? This is one of the 
ost difficult points in the psychology of habit. It also is 
n extremely current question, for an important section of 
iodern psychological research, psychometrics, is very inti- 
lately related to this problem. I shall try to state as briefly 
nd clearly as possible St. Thomas’ view on this matter.® 

It is a characteristic trait of human intelligence that it 
onceives one thing in terms of another. For example: 
re say that our hands grasp; but our intelligence is also 
iid to grasp.7 Of course, this last expression is a metaphor. 
ut it is well to keep that in mind, lest some one should 
educe that we can measure this intellectual grasp in terms 
f mass, movement, and distance, as we do in the case of 
ne grasp of the hand. Now the obvious way of conceiv~ 
1g growth is by addition of homogeneous parts, as, for 
xample, when a pile of coal grows by so many cubic 
etres. This sort of growth, however, is only possible 
chen we are dealing with extended homogeneous matter. 
t. Thomas goes on to say that habits do not and cannot 
row in this material way, by addition of extended por- 
bns of matter. That would be inconceivable when we 
re dealing with reason and other spiritual functions which 
re not extended. 

But there is another kind of growth which might be 
illed today growth in efficiency, and which St. Thomas 
ills growth in extension and growth in intensity. A 
emist, for example, may know his subject thoroughly 
d yet there is always a possibility of extending his 
owledge to more and more objects within his field or to 
teper levels of reality within the same objects. Chemists 
ssessed the scientific habit of chemistry even before they 
d extended their knowledge to new gases such as 
Llium (extensive growth) or had reached deeper levels of 
lity within the atom, as happened when they disrupted 
jand reached its more intimate constituents: the electron 
{4d the proton (intensive growth). This penetration of 
teper and deeper levels of reality in a scientific field 
‘hrks, according to St. Thomas, the real progress in 
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science and is described by him as a more perfect assimila- 
tion, through our intellect, of the formal object (or field) 
of any given science. And here I would like to point out 
the inadequacy of certain modern methods in giving ex- 
aminations. The right-wrong method will serve as an 
example. Such a system can only test the extension of 
knowledge, which can be summed up nicely into numbers 
corresponding to the number of facts known. But it ignores 
absolutely the intensity, depth, organic unity, and richness 
of conception, which cannot be tabulated numerically. The 
much maligned essay is the only method of coping with 
these most important qualities. 

So far we have seen the meaning of extensive and in- 
tensive growth in scientific habits. But what about moral 
habits? The human will and even the emotions are not 
like the animal instinct, determined by nature itself to 
definite material aims such as food and sex. In man even 
the urge of the emotions can be switched to ideals. Con- 
sequently, there is a very great measure of indetermination 
about human functions. All men love. But they may love 
wealth or honor or righteousness. And it is in the fixing 
of this tendency to some definite object or ideal that habits 
have their force. Growth in intensity, when we are deal- 
ing with virtues, ultimately means that through consistent 
action our inborn tendencies, especially the emotions, ac- 
quire a greater affinity and connatural bent towards this 
or that ideal or object and, consequently, to this or that 
type of behavior which leads to the possession of that 
object or ideal. Successive acts of kindness make a man 
kinder, because each successive act sets the emotions more 
and more definitely in the direction of that ideal. But here 
again we are dealing with metaphors. What does this 
“being set’” mean? It means more knowledge about the 
ideal of kindness: for each successive act, especially if it 
is difficult, provokes thought. It also means more emo- 
tional associations between ourselves and the object be- 
cause each act of kindness leaves behind a residue of 
emotional pleasure and a certain glow of satisfaction. 
From such an accumulation of images, thoughts, emotions, 
built around an ideal of conduct, an inclination can be de- 
veloped, and ultimately genuine habits formed. 


There is, however, this very important difference be- 
tween the growth of scientific and moral habits. St. 
Thomas grants that a scientific habit can grow because a 
man reaches more and more objects within his own field: 
for example, in chemistry, physics, or biology. He denies, 
however, that this sort of growth is possible when we are 
dealing with virtue. The reason is because the ideal of 
virtue is something immutable. Just as a triangle cannot 
be more or less of a triangle but must always conform to a 
perfectly definite type, in exactly the same way, justice is 
the inclination to give each man his due, not because of 
fear or selfish interest, but because it is right and in har- 
mony with reason. It is obvious that such an ideal in 
itself cannot admit of degrees. You either have it or not. 
But still you may realize the corresponding acts with more 
or less intensity and in this sense there can be a growth, 
just as the movement of an arrow is always movement but 
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can grow in the velocity with which it flies towards the 
target. To those who are familiar with Aristotle's con- 
ception of virtue, St. Thomas’ conception will not seem 
strange. There are many ways of going wrong in the 
moral sphere, writes Aristotle.8 But there is only one way 
of doing right. Just as there are many spots round about 
the centre of the target but only one bull's eye. And it is 
the same case with virtue. It is a mean between two ex- 
tremes: a perfectly definite, fixed ideal. 


On the other hand this conception will seem very strange 
to modern psychologists. But the explanation is obvious. 
With St. Thomas action based on fluctuating emotion is 
never virtuous. To be virtues, actions must flow from gen- 
eral immovable principles. But a reasonable principle does 
not admit of degrees, since it is universal and necessary 
in its application; consequently, moral habit (which is a 
compenetration of reason and instinct) must participate in 
the consistency of reason. Thus a man is only then self- 
controlled when he is moderate in food, as well as in drink. 
And a man cannot be called truthful if he tells the truth 
in private life but not in business or vice-versa. In other 
words, right action which does not spring from a general 
principle is not virtuous. I need hardly point out that the 
antagonism between such a conception and that of be- 
haviorists like Dr. Thorndike could not be more acute. Dr. 
Thorndike starts off by presupposing that there are and 
only can be specific factors in habit. This is simply the 
corollary of his materialistic ideas on the nature of mind. 
For matter is indeed essentially concrete and remote from 
universality. 


Intimately connected with the problem of growth is its 
correlative: the problem of decay in human habits.? It 
may take place in two ways: First, by forgetfulness, for 
example, when a person forgets what he has learned in 
physics or in the study of a foreign language; and sec- 
ondly, by error, which causes one to lose contact with the 
real object of a science. Thus an error may work back on 
pre-existing knowledge and disintegrate it to such a degree 
that people lose the sense of that which constitutes the 
very object of that science. Take the case of psychology. 
Materialistic and evolutionistic prejudices have worked so 
strongly as ferments of corruption in modern psychology 
that, little by little, these fundamental errors have led to a 
doctrinal negation of the very object of psychology: the 
conscious, spiritual activities of the soul. Intellectual errors, 
therefore, if arbitrarily and passionately adhered to, have a 
way of reacting on their progenitors and totally disinte- 
grating their knowledge. And here we have a fundamental 
difference between modern experimental psychology, as it 
is sold out in behavioristic circles, and a psychology like 
that of St. Thomas. Behavioristic psychology reaches 
many more psychological phenomena than St. Thomas’ 
psychology ever did. But St. Thomas reached much deeper 
levels of human life. 


Il. 
Architectonic synthesis of habits 
Having analyzed the nature of habits in themselves, St. 


this analogy expressed in these formal words in his writ- 
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Thomas passes on to what we might call the architectonics , 
of habit. What habits ought a man to have? Which is 
the same as asking: how many different kinds of habits are 
there, in what do they differ, and how are they harmo- 
nized? The answer is simple but very enlightening. There 
ought to be as many habits as there are functions in man. 
Why? Because habit is simply the seal of reason on hu- , 
man activities, and the influence of reason ought to be | 
extended to all human life and to all its functions.’° 


There is, to my mind, a strange analogy between the 
building of a house and the building of a really virtuous 
human being as St. Thomas conceives him. I do not find 


ings, but I do think that it underlies his entire conception 
of habit formation. A house cannot be built without a 
plan. And a character cannot be trained without an edu- 
cational ideal. The plan of the house must be so devised 
that it shall take in all human needs: eating, sleeping, 
recreation, study. The ideal of human character must be 
construed in function of all human tendencies, emotional, 
social, intellectual. 


The catalogue of virtues drawn up by St. Thomas is 
virtually the same as that of Aristotle. They take in the 4, 
whole of human life and build up a moral fabric of quite }, 
wonderful architectonic effect. Of this structure, reason | 
itself is the architect: but reason beautifully trained by the 
ideal of prudence; the virtue which in all circumstances of | 
life knows how to find the right mean for the right end: | 
not too much of it and not too little, but just the right | 
proportion. The training of prudence, consequently, will 
be the principal duty of an educator. For if prudence is | 
there, all will be well with the other virtues. But if pru- 
dence is lacking, then courage will often be out of place, | 
justice will tend to be lopsided, and self-control or temper- 
ance may turn out to be rigorism or weak-kneed laxism. 
Let there be prudence, then, and in the light of prudence’ 


anger, into fortitude; social relations, into that fairness | 
which tends to give each man his due." This same pru- 
dence, applied to the domain of external realities (stone, | 
metal, color, sound) constitutes art. So far we have been ¥ 
in the domain of contingent action, and this is the specific ’ i 
field of practical reason. But reason not only sets its seal |! 
on things outside itself; but also on itself. Reason moulds | 
itself. This happens in the field of abstract scientific specu- ’ 
lation, where reason deals with necessary, universal truth. 
And this discipline takes in all the functions of the mind: ' 
the analytic, the synthetic, and the intuitive. Thus, under | 
the influence of reason, the three virtues of the speculative } 
mind are trained: science, wisdom, and intuition. o- Science | 


piece by piece analyzes Bas section of a scennte field. {i 
Wisdom is the comprehensive vision of the whole and is 
essentially synthetic in character. Intuition is that sort of } 
fundamental curiosity, that scientific flare, so intimately 
linked up with the specific abilities of each individual, 
which makes scientists so keenly aware of that which one 
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night term the spirit of their science. It is an intuition of 
hose first principles or souls of a subject, which com- 
penetrate its entire sphere. In psychology, for example, it 
would be a sort of intuitive sense for the spiritual elements 
na man’s life. 


I might add that each one of these virtues is really a 
synthesis of subordinate habits (part-habits, one might call 
hem). Justice, for example, which embodies the great 
deal of social life, presupposes a whole series of part- 
virtues, without which the beauty and harmony of social 
elations could not exist: liberality, honor, magnanimity, 
nagnificence, truthfulness, affability, and grace. 


IV. 


[he problem of ‘transfer’ in St. Thomas 

It will be well to note that the question of “transfer” 
(one of the most mooted in the field of educational psy- 
thology ) is explicitly solved here by St. Thomas, and that 
1is solution is entirely in accordance with modern con- 
clusions, though these have been derived entirely from 
>xperimental research. The very essence of the problem 
night be formulated thus: are habits specific or general? 
By learning to be courageous, have I learned to be chaste? 
3y learning Latin, have I derived anything which will help 
ne when I study mathematics? St. Thomas’ answer is as 
‘lear and luminous as a diamond: 

non autem appetitus recipit impressionem trafionis quasi 

univoce: quia non fit rationale per essentiam, sed per pat- 


ticipationem . . . Unde virtutes morales sunt diversae secundum 
speciem, et non (sunt) una tantum. 


But the appetite does not receive the direction of reason univ~ 

ocally so to say; because it is rational, not essentially, but 

by participation . . . so that it follows.that moral virtues are 

of various species and are not one only. 
Anger and sex are two specifically different instincts. Con- 
rol of one does not presuppose control over the other, 
‘or these instincts are not reason itself, but become satu- 
ated by reason (recipit impressionem rationis) when they 
ire disciplined. Courage, therefore, is no guarantee of 
hastity. But on the other hand, the reason which moulds 
he two instincts is the same; and the ideal (that of order 
ind right mean) is also identical. This ideal, therefore, 
an be transferred. The same conclusion is true of the 
lifferent sciences. Different sectors and levels of reality 
‘physics, for example, and biology) are specifically dif- 
erent. But the reason which organizes them into a science 
s the same in both and can therefore transfer a method 
the analytic or synthetic approach, for example) from 
ne field to another. Ideals and methods, therefore, trans- 
er. The material and specific elements (and those are 
ecessarily specific which are material) do not transfer.1* 

I have already shown that prudence is a factor in all 
irtuous habits; their very architect. But given the unity 
f reason, the connection of the other virtues between 
hemselves is also very intimate. For one cannot be social 
na really heroic degree (like a Washington, or a Lincoln) 
Fhe is not self-controlled and courageous. Further, be- 
ause the fundamental ideal is the same in all virtues (that 
f order and harmony), it follows that if a man organizes 
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his fear and his anger into the pattern of fortitude for 
sheer love of the ideal which is behind this virtue, his en- 
thusiasm for that ideal must drive him consequently to 
apply these principles to his sex and food urges. Is it so 
in practice? Not often. Perfect consistency, just as per- 
fect beauty, is not a thing of every day. Only a great 
artist can build a perfectly harmonic thing. And Phidias 
only lived once.15 
V. 

Criterion of right and wrong habits 

There remains but one question to be answered. Where 
is the seat of virute? In the intellect? In the will? In the 
passions? Which is the same as asking: Who is the good 
man? The learned man? The brave man? St. Thomas’ 
answer is quite definite. Virtue is fundamentally of the 
will. Pure emotion and intellect participate in, but they 
alone do not constitute, virtue. This answer is of tre- 
mendous consequence and it is based on the following 
reasons. Goodness is of the will because will controls the 
totality of man. That is the same as saying that it is the 
“intention” (intention is notably of the will) which makes 
a habit into a virtue or a vice. A clever chemist need not 
be virtuous. He might in fact (like Dr. Crippen) use his 
chemical science to concoct poisons and murder his wife. 
The chemist’s science will be a virtue when he concocts 
good poisons with a good will or intention: for example, to 
exterminate the rats which are ruining a farm. Goodness, 
in the moral sense, cannot be said of any part-function, 
taken by itself and as a part, but only of a function in 
relation to the totality. Because the will does take in the 
totality, it is only when other functions are tuned up to a 
good will that they are virtues. An example will make’ 
this clear. A motor car is good if it runs well. Running is 
the function which takes in all its activities. If it runs 
well, it will have a good carburetor, its cylinders wiil be in 
order, the steering wheel too, and soon. But the contrary 
is not true. If you say of a car that it has a good carbu- 
retor, it is by no means certain that the car is good. It 
may have a broken clutch or bad tires. If a man is good, 
that is, if he realizes his essential function, which is to do 
God’s will, and thus ‘‘goes” towards his end in life, every- 
thing else will be all right. Whether he goes in for chem- 
istry or business, his action will not be in conflict with his 
final, total aim. But if you say of a man that he is a good 
writer you have not yet said whether his books will corrupt 
youth or not. Virtue, then, according to St. Thomas is 
essentially in the will, because it is the fundamental tend- 
ency of a man’s will towards his last end which makes him 
and everything else in him good. He need not have the 
consciousness of this last end always present in his mind. 
To demand that would be sheer rigorism. But if he thinks, 
or is courageous or self-controlled, it must not be in a 
general way, in contradiction of right reason. 

Character then, according to St. Thomas, presupposes 
a beautiful unity and coherence in man’s life. The man of 
character must think well, synthetically, analytically, and 
intuitively; he must have control over his animal urges 
and over his emotions; he must be sociable. Kindness alone 
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will not make a man of character; nor courage, nor self- 
control; and scientific culture alone will not be a guarantee 
of virtue. Who more cultured than Voltaire and who 
less virtuous? It is only when culture, sociability, courage, 
and self-control, work synthetically, that is, without dis- 
connection from the fundamental aim of man’s nature and 
at least implicitly in harmony with man’s last end, that 
these disciplines can be called virtues. 
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ARQUIS René de la Tour du Pin La Charce and 

Count Albert de Mun were both officers in the 
French army when war broke out in 1870. Together they 
were taken and held prisoners at Cologne, where they 
made the acquaintance of the superior of the Jesuits, 
Father Eisch. Through his influence they contacted the 
various Christian Social groups of that city. He supplied 
them with books, especially those of Monsignor Ketteler: 
Arbeiterfrage und das Christenthum and Freiheit, Auto- 
ritat, und Kirche (published between 1864 and 1869); and 
the volume of Keller entitled L’Encyclique de 1864 et le 
principes de 1789. This latter, as Monsieur de Mun testi- 
fies, they used as textbook (livre de chevet). In it they 
learned that the doctrines of 1789 had been more ob- 
noxious than the actual revolution itself, and that the 
disaster was more psychological than political. The gen- 
eral social disorder which they witnessed everywhere was 
the outgrowth of an idea: individualism. 


Given their liberty they returned to France to witness 
the Paris Commune, that proletarian insurrection with its 
terrible repression, ending at the “fatal wall.’ In certain 
pages of his memoirs A. de Mun recounts how he felt the 
calling to sacrifice himself (vocation sociale) for the crying 
needs of society to reestablish social order, for in this con- 
flict of class strife and opposition, the fault was not always 
with the same group; perhaps even, it was with no party 
in particular, upon whom one might lay the responsibility. 
At any rate, one thing loomed clear to them: the crying 
need of social peace, to be realized by the reconstruction 
of a Christian Sociology, a service worthy of their best 
devotion as honorable citizens and officers in their coun- 
try’s defense; hence their enthusiastic response when their 
cooperation in the Catholic workingmen’s circle of the 
Mount Parnasse district was solicited by Maurice Maignen. 


On December 10, 1871, during a snow-storm, A. de 
Mun, wearing his blue hussar’s pelisse, his military 


shoulder braid, with army sword at his side, delivered his | 
Fired by his success, two | 
weeks later, December 23, he drew up, along with eight | 


first plea for social reform. 


other collaborators: La Tour du Pin, Robert de Mun, 
Maurice Maignen, Vrignault, Léonce de Guiraud, Emile 


Keller, Léon Gautier, and Armand Ravelet, his ‘Call to j 
Men of Good-Will.” The main object of his appeal was 3 


to oppose to the subversive doctrines then prevalent the 


teachings of the gospel: to materialism, lessons of sacrifice; . 
to atheistic negation, Catholic affirmation. From this ap- | 
peal would be born the “Oeuvre des Cercles Catholiques | 
douvriers,” which by 1875 was to spread to Lyons and } 


thence to the various French provinces. 


But the various federations of labor were an achieve- } 
ment which took time to develop. Maignen counted much 4 
upon them, seeing in them the solution of the whole social 4 
From the various keepers of the book-stalls / 


question. 
along the Seine, and from the proprietors of little anti- 


quarian shops, which he made it his duty to frequent 4 


regularly, he amassed his information about the regula- 


tions of the old guilds, and naively thought to adapt these . 
latter to our modern epoch, without any appreciable trans- }j 
But he failed to note that the 4 
very economic structure of his time was fundamentally dif- 4 
ferent: Between medieval craftsmanship and nineteenth 
century big business there was no semblance of similarity. | 


formation or modification. 


Léon Harmel, the “bon pére” of Wal-des-Bois, conducting | 
a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Liesse in company with his 4 
workmen and their brass band, was joined along the route | 


by A. de Mun himself. 
found the solution. 


Harmel believed he had at last 


He established in fact a real labor © 
federation at his factory, and even edited a factory manual _ 
for reasonable factory owners and superintendents. It 
appears too that for a while others wanted to take up his | 
plan and imitate him, but it had to be taken into account ! 
that in actual practice this ‘‘kindly master” was not estab- | 


i 


Vay 
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ishing a professional organization, but was engaged in a 
sort of paternalism. What was thus accomplished at 
Val-des-Bois (and as a general rule, I may say, the same 
nolds true wherever a Christian employer conducts a per- 
sonal business house with employees who remain with him 
indefinitely) could not be applied to big business. Maignen 
was right when he said: “Monsieur Harmel fell heir to 
the feudal rights of M. de Mun. He is a marquis of the 
twentieth century; he holds in his grasp a whole popula- 
tion, which can be put to forced labor at his whim, a 
populace which he handles as easily as the raw material 
of his looms.” 

From 1877 to 1881, La Tour du Pin, still an army of- 
icer, was named Attaché to the ambassador at Vienna. 
There he very soon met ‘the aristocratic leaders of the 
Christian “‘Socialist’” Party, Count de Blome, Count de 
Bréda, Prince Alois von und zu Liechtenstein and his 
brother Rudolph, Father Meyer, Provincial of the Jesuits, 
and especially Vogelsang, director of Vaterland. There 
is no doubt that it was there, during these four years, that 
La Tour du Pin really conceived his social theory, and that 
his doctrines took shape. Encouraged by the laudatory 
approval of the Count of Chambord, pretender to the 
throne of France, he ventured henceforward to express 
openly even his most inward and secret convictions. On 
his return to France he adopted as his official organ the 
monthly review: L’Association Catholique. He was thus 
to become the theorist of the French Catholic “Socialists.” 
His achievements during twenty years of sacrificing labor 
we shall try to outline briefly: a resumé too succinct and 
rapid to be absolutely comprehensive, but which pretends, 
nevertheless, to express the essential elements of that 
system. 

A system it certainly was! “The Federations of Labor,” 
or the Corporative Régime as we may translate it (Régime 
Corporatif) was an integral whole and could even be 
called, if the word does not shock, “‘totalitarian,’’ an 
ethical conception, both political and economic, of social 
life, founded on a certain basic philosophy of life in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of Catholic faith. As a social 
system it was naturally opposed to revolutionary indi- 
vidualism, as de Mun put it at the Catholic convention of 
Chartres in 1877: ““We are the counter-revolution.” It 
insisted that man was by nature a social being and that 
society as a whole was naturally organic and hierarchic. 
As an economic system, it was at odds with the liberal 
doctrines which derive from individualism. In place of 
the absolute norm of free trade which determines the rela- 
tive value of things, it imposed laws of moral justice, com- 
mutative or social, which defined the relations of individ- 
uals to the corporate whole. This arrangement supposed 
within the political unit other intermediate units between 
the individual and society, namely, ‘Federations of Labor”’ 
which should organize various professional and non-pro- 
fessional groups. As a political system it was opposed to 
sarliamentarianism: “Le Parlementarisme, voila l’ennemi,” 
as M. de Mun aptly expressed the idea. And this “Ro- 
mans address” as it came to be styled, paralleling that of 
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Gambetta ten years later (“le Cléricalisme, voila l’en- 
nemi'), has become famous. Economic liberalism gives 
rise to and even advocates a weak state: thus parliamen- 
tarianism. But the Corporative régime stressed the strength 
of the state as arbiter of private interests and judge of 
rights, allowing ‘‘représentation des droits et des intéréts,” 
with the authority invested in the person of the ruler. 
The Catholic ‘Socialists’ claimed similarity with the old 
federation of unions, at least as they understand it, which 
united, in a common professional interest, the various ele- 
ments of national activity: employers and employees, help- 
ers and apprentices, without confusing their interests. 
From such a formula they looked for social peace by means 
of professional justice. But they showed that they are 
not of the ancien régime by openly condemning the social 
and political abuses which obtained at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV and during the whole of that of his suc- 
cessor. They would hear of neither absolutism nor con- 
centration of royal power which did away with all public 
liberty of which they were the staunchest supporters. And 
they repudiated the tyranny of the declining unions, which, 
by their oppressive regulations, crippled all economic prog- 
ress, paralyzed all initiative, and, by the jealous exclusion- 
ism of master workmen, converted their members into a 
turbulent proletariat, creating thereby class warfare. 
What were their objectives? To escape individualism, 
they first organized the professions. The corps d’état is 
the ensemble of citizens of a given territory who are em- 
ployed at the same trade, in corporal or intellectual work, 
thus excluding the ‘‘sleeping partners,” parasites who hope 
for the profits of economic life drawn from their capital 
without ever turning a hand in the actual work. This 
corps d'état would be a natural society; for in as true a 
sense as any individual belongs by birth to this or that 
community, province, or nation, he also belongs to a cer- 
tain profession by the very work which supplies him his 
livelihood. The civil census would recognize him juridi- 
cally, and he is to be registered in a corps détat just as 
he is inscribed in the electoral list of his precinct. 
Further, the professional associations are optional. Such 
an association comprises in a given profession the ensemble 
of citizens spontaneously grouped together for the study 
and defense of their common interests. To assert that 
they are optional is merely to say that it is quite legitimate 
for every one to remain independent or to enroll in them 
as he chooses. These various associations would be either 
mixed syndicates, formed of all the various parts of the 
profession: employees as well as employers, proprietors, 
or managers (provided only these latter do actual work), 
or merely class syndicates with special sections for em~- 
ployers and for their hired help. If in the past, even as 
late as the Rerum Novarum (1891) the preference was for 
mixed syndicates, which was in fact realized for the first 
time in agriculture, the stress of circumstances and the 
pressing needs of the moment forced the universal ac- 
ceptance of class-syndicates, even in the commercial and 


industrial professions. 
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Thus, to sum up: the federation of labor unions, or the 
corporation, is the organ of the profession which it ad- 
ministers and represents. Whether in the mixed syndi- 
cates or in those which are separate, the corporation unites, 
without however identifying, all the divisions of the pro- 
fession: employer and employees, common workmen and 
masters, helpers and apprentices, landlords and renters 
and simple hired cultivators in agriculture. It is consti- 
tuted as follows: each syndicate in a profession elects a 
delegation, large or small in proportion to its actual im- 
portance, to the central council (conseil corporatif). This 
council thus constituted has jurisdiction over the various 
members of the syndicate as well as over the members of 
the profession they represent, whether these latter be mem- 
bers of the syndicate or not. Their formula is definite and 
classic: “le syndicat libre dans la profession organisée.” 


Its powers would be legislative, administrative, and poli- 
tical. Legislative, for it draws up the statutes and laws of 
the profession, determining wage standards and its modali- 
ties, work and workmen's conditions, number of working 
hours and number of leisure hours, and so on. Such a 
practice thus established and gaining progressively in 
popularity, would, we might imagine, finish by dictating 
policy to at least the great majority of the profession. At 
first, in virtue of the advantage to be gained, one could 
hope that the syndicates would adopt other effective meas- 
ures, more and more numerous. But on the other hand it 
was not hard to foresee that the same factory having in 
its personnel union-members and non-members alike, would 
make the same factory regulations for both. 


On two conditions only could this be done: the first, 
that after being prepared and proposed by the central 
council, it be submitted to a referendum, to the vote of all 
the members whose names were inscribed in the corps 
d'état, whether syndicated or not; the second, that, once 
the referendum was approved by the majority, the text of 
the law be then submitted to the public authorities for ap- 
proval. Then only the stipulated agreement of private 
right would become an organic law of public right. 


In its capacity of legislator, moreover, the council is ad- 
ministrator of persons and their goods: of persons, first of 
all, because the council is defender of rights and customs 
and of the very law of the profession. Consequently also 
it can exercise police and judiciary functions, with right to 
prosecute every violation of agreement or promise. Thus 
this governing council, whose members derive their author- 
ity from the interested parties themselves, can superintend 
and control affairs even better than the state inspectors of 
labor, It may prosecute too and condemn delinquents. On 
offending members of a given syndicate, the Syndicate 
Assembly may impose fines or withdraw the union card or 
even expel them from the syndicates. Ina case of opposed 
syndicates (employer against employee, or vice versa) 
they may, by the intermediary of the mixed commission, 
lodge their complaints or obtain a hearing before the corpo- 
ration chiefs for conciliation and arbitration. The trials 
of non-syndicate members are conducted either before the 
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professional tribunals or before the ordinary judiciary 
boards. 


Thus, directly, or indirectly by delegation, the central 
council of the corporation administers justice for the pro- 
fession. The various organisms which spring from this 
group are acquainted with labor's individual conflicts, and 
operate as boards of arbitration to settle disputes amicably. 
But its main task is to prevent if possible or resolve paci- 
fically all collective struggles. Strikes and lock-outs are to 
professional life what war is to international order: the 
same disasters, the same dangers of general conflagration 
follow. Conciliation, arbitration, peaceable arrangements 
should in both cases be sought for and realized at all costs. 


In the regional capital, moreover, the corporation council 
designates from among its members a permanent and co- 
ordinated commission of conciliation, which meets at fixed 
periods, monthly, for instance, to examine the social situa- 
tion of the profession and of the particular district in ques- 
tion, of which it has the charge, anticipating when possible 
and dissipating the causes which breed conflict. This ob- 
ligatory periodical reunion has for its object to bring mem- 
bers together to discuss their common interests amicably 
in time of peace, thus greatly facilitating a settlement in 
time of stress. To cope with any difficulty which may have 
arisen, the corporative council appoints a commission of 
arbitration chosen preferably from its own body. Recourse 
to this tribunal is obligatory, and the public authorities 
must assure the execution of its decision. Strikes and lock- 
outs should therefore, as a rule, disappear, at least once 
the arbitration board has reached a decision. 


If the original idea of La Tour du Pin had been carried 
out to its logical conclusions, another administrative func- 
tion of the highest importance would have devolved upon 
the corporation: recognition for its members of their juri- 
dical claim on the trade. A workman who had given proof 
of his ability and professional skill would have the right to 
a privileged, law-protected possession of his trade. He 
would find therein, for similar reasons, if not the equiva- 
lent, at least some of the advantages of private property 
in ordinary goods. Such a title, bestowed by the corpo- 
ration, would give its bearer the right to some work in 
time of crisis or unemployment, a preference over his fel- 
low-workmen who might have no such testimonial. Con- 
sequently, not any one might call himself contractor or 
manufacturer, but only those who, after giving evidence of 
their respective skill, have been received by the corpora- _ 
tion agencies—all that with a view to protect for the honor 
of each profession the acquired rights of its members, and 
to serve the public weal. 


Just as any moral person may accept an inheritance, so 
too the corporation. This paved the way for the intro- 
duction, alongside of the right of private property, which 
they had no intention to abandon, of a form of collective 
property, which these Catholic “Socialists” strongly advo- 
cated. In reality, they saw in it a means of letting the 
proletariat participate, if only indirectly, in some of the 
advantages which private property assures: a certain in- 
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endence for the present, with some security for the 
ire. They believed, finally, that social peace was secure, 
e this common fund was possessed and administered 
the mixed delegations of employer and employee, in 
name of all the different departments of the profession. 


There remains yet another, the last corporative function, 
which is political, having to do with the representation 
the corporations before the state, and with the defense 
dublic liberty. Here again such a régime of representa- 
1 is diametrically opposed to parliamentarianism, where 
parliament is sovereign legislator to whom the execu- 
- is responsible, and whose deputies are elected by uni- 
sal vote, atomistic and unorganized, without mandate 
| not liable to be called to account. On the contrary, in 
“representative” system the ruler is sovereign; he 
kes the law, and his ministers are responsible to him; 
is assisted merely by his counsellors. Such an arrange- 
nt supposes a preference for a hereditary monarchy, 
hout however requiring it as a sine qua non. Such a 
ime admits also of popular representation but not 
nary; of universal suffrage, but hierarchical and organ- 
j, conducted, as it were, through the nation’s various 
ps d état united for the defense of their rights and their 
erests, and constituting the public liberty of the gov- 
ed. “Lex fit decreto regis et consensu populi’: “le 
nce en ses conseils, le peuple en ses états.”” A Chamber 
Deputies, or Lower House, representing the families, 
1 chosen by territorial sections, fix the taxes, thus giving 
-tax-payer the right to control his own taxes. The 
ser House, elected from the corps d'état, professional 
otherwise, prescribes the general laws of the country. 
the event of a conflict, the ruler is arbiter, effecting, as 
chooses, a ministerial change or dissolution, and using 
right of veto at will. This office or duty of arbitration 
ends to disputes between the different economic and 
porative interests, between the representation of the 
intry and his government, between even his own coun- 
lors; for “lex fit decreto regis et consensu populi.” 
Such in brief is this plan, Utopian no doubt in more 
ticulars than one, a project which was never put into 
ctice anywhere, but a conception, nevertheless, whose 
indiose architecture cannot be gainsaid. The devisors 
this system have always regarded the corporative régime 
an undivided mosaic, whose various pieces fit exactly 
5 place, allowing no interchange or manipulation ad 
tum. They would have agreed, nay more, even exacted 
t it be adapted or modified to meet the evolution brought 
vut by time, for a 1935 corporative system could no 
re be that of the eighties, than this latter could be said 
identify itself with the “old régime.” But that their 
ginal idea be mutilated, that it be rendered practically 
rile by only a partial application in an excluded corner 
borough, neither La Tour du Pin nor his collaborators 
uld ever have accepted. The corporative régime is not 
ply a social directorate or proctorship, nor merely an 
anization of economical professions; a fortiori, it is in 
sense whatsoever an instrument of state power. Rather 
3 a social, economical, and political system all in one. 
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It runs counter to all liberal ideology. On the social 
front it combats “revolutionary idealism,” for it is not con- 
cerned with the individual’s right of association but with 
the objective fact of social groups, professional or other- 
wise. On the economic front it denies the supremacy of 
the “natural laws” (the laws of the jungle); for all indi- 
vidual activity is encumbered with social functions; our 
deeds pursue us, and we are responsible for their social 
repercussions. On the political front it rejects the sov- 
ereignty of mere numbers (social atomism). Not indi- 
vidual but public liberty demands a hearing and protection 
by civil authority. But to speak of public liberty is to 
speak of officially recognized groups in an organic state. 


Readers of THE Mopern ScHOOLMAN may wonder 
what La Tour du Pin would have thought of Roosevelt's 
New Deal. First of all, following his conviction that 
all institutions are made for man and not man for the 
institutions, he would admit that it is up to the Ameri- 
cans themselves to judge in what measure the New 
Deal answers their aspirations; and about any further 
appreciation of the New Deal as a function of the corpora- 
tive régime, he would not have committed himself, for 
after all the corporative régime was conceived by French- 
men for Frenchmen, just as the New Deal was conceived 
by Americans for Americans, and transposition can mean 
only confusion. However, I feel certain that La Tour du 
Pin would have given support to many of the points of 
the New Deal as analyzed by B. W. Dempsey in THE 
MopERN SCHOOLMAN of November, 1935, for instance 
when he says: 


A functional corporation is a moral body composed of the 
Owners, managers, workers, and consumers of the product of a 
given industry, together with representatives of the govern- 
ment. It has the obligation and the authority to maintain fair 
standards of wages, working conditions, price, and return to 
investors. Association of the representatives of the functional 
corporations in a national economic congress or council to de- 
termine broader questions of policy is a natural and needed 
outgrowth of functional organization on lower levels. 


Hence it is the bounden duty of Catholic “Socialists” to 
work for the principles and practice of sound Catholic 
Social philosophy, each in his own country, wherever that 
may be, since Catholicism, the foundation of all good 
social philosophy, is, in the truest sense of the word, 
catholic. 


1. Translator’s Note 

In the present article I am translating “Catholiques Sociaux”’ of 
the French by “Catholic Socialists” for lack of a better English 
rendition. But the word “Socialists” is thus used in a very re- 
stricted sense. The “Christlische-Soziale” in Germany and Austria, 
and the “Catholiques Sociaux” in France have frequently been 
called Socialists in the worst sense of the word by their adversaries. 
These “Christlische-Soziale” and “Catholiques Sociaux” are op- 
posed to the Liberals by the stress they put upon the social aspect 
of human activity: “La Société prime lindividu’; they are op- 
posed to the Socialists, properly so called, by the respect they 
pay to the dignity of a human person: “La personne prime la 
Société.” Finally, they are opposed to the two groups already 
mentioned and to any other group by their very concept of man’s 
individual and social activity, which is altogether ordered in view 
of man’s last destiny. In this restricted sense only, and of such 
a Christian social order, do we speak in this article, when we 
translate “Catholiques Sociaux” by “Catholic Socialists.” 
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Causality and the 


PETER E. 
West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 


T WAS the fundamental error of Hume, the denial of 
the reality of substance and the acceptance of the view 
that only phenomena are real, which resulted in his false 
notions about causality. Thus for him causality is limited 
to experience, to sensible phenomena, and the study of 
causality is restricted to the examination of sensible quali- 
ties. Whence, he asks, is the idea of causation derived? 
That every object which begins to exist must owe its 
existence to a cause he denies is intuitively or demon- 
stratively certain. Consequently, it must necessarily arise 
from observation and experience. He perceives that he 
must not search for causation in any of the particular 
qualities of the object and concludes that the idea of 
causation must be deduced from some relation among ob- 
jects. Further study leads him to specify the relations as 
those of contiguity and priority. For whatever objects are 
considered respectively as cause and effect must be near 
each other in space and prior and posterior in time. But 
even Hume recognized the deficiencies of these two rela- 
tions to explain the adequate concept of causality. As he 
reasoned, one object may verify the relations with respect 
to another object and yet not be its cause or effect. He 
proceeds then to look for a necessary connection which is 
even more important than these relations. He examines 
the object from all angles, but the object, being merely a 
collection of qualities, can give no reason why it is neces~- 
sarily related to another object as a cause or as an effect. 
But Hume does not despair. Though all objective ele- 
ments, the qualities and their relations of contiguity and 
succession, fail to explain the necessary connection be- 
tween a determined cause and a determined effect, there 
is still a subjective element to be considered. Reflecting 
finally on internal experience he finds in the observing 
subject what he had previously denominated as the most 
important element in the idea of causation. He says the 
transition from an impression present to the memory or 
senses to the idea of an object which we call cause or 
effect, is founded on past experience and on our remem- 
brance of their constant conjunction. Thus Hume has 
established, not an objective connection between cause and 
effect but a merely psychological one, a habit of associa- 
tion. And he is faithful to his erroneous premises when 
he concludes that there are no demonstrative arguments to 
prove that those instances which we have not experienced 
resemble those which we have experiencd. 


Thus Hume closed all avenues of approach for proving 
the existence of God by way of reason. Reason cannot 
demonstrate the necessity of cause, while experience and 
observation merely testify that it does exist rather than 
that it must exist. In any event, since the objects of 
experience with which Hume deals are merely a collection 
of sensible qualities, they cannot lead us to a knowledge 
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of anything beyond themselves. 
nothing in any object considered in itself which can affor 
us a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it. 

It was the sceptical conclusions of Hume which firs} 
interrupted the metaphysical slumbers of Kant, and th), 
awakening resulted in his methodical criticism of the facul] 
ties of knowledge. Kant was dissatisfied both with th] 
metaphysics of his own day and with all the systems the 
had preceded his period. Evidently a new metaphysic 
was needed. Formal logic, mathematics, and physics ha 
proved successful as sciences while metaphysics was th} 
perennial battleground of divergent opinions none of whic} 
could lay claim to a true science. If metaphysics, ther 
was to survive, it must be modelled on the foundation 
that made its sister sciences successful. This foundatio 
Kant found in the synthetic a priori judgments. Add th 
these the categories, and we have the elements which re 
sulted in the elaborate and intricate system which Kar) 
proposed as the Prolegomena to any future metaphysi( 

But here we are concerned with his system merely ij 
its relation to causality. Hume had denied the necessit 
of the physical laws. This was very disturbing to Kan) 
The fact, however, that Hume had also denied the exist 
ence of substance appears to have made less impresaay 


have no objective validity even in the order of phenomené} 
As for the thing-in-itself it may or it may not be “ 


enal experience, Kant created an impasse, at least in a 
own mind, which rendered it incapable of proving th; 
existence of God by way of reason. Pure reason, he co i 
tends, cannot prove the existence of God. Neither, how} 
ever, can it deny His existence; it must, consequently} 
refrain from judgment. One thing alone saves Kant fror 
sheer Agnosticism, his Categorical Imperative. | 

We might omit from this brief article the scientist’s con 
ception of causality since we are treating the notion frot| 
a philosophical point of view. There are special reasons} 
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wever, for taking into consideration the opinion of scien- 
ts when we speak of causality. For all the sciences are 
gaged in discovering causes, since through the discovery 
causes the forces of nature can be controlled and the 
ture predicted. In the first place it is to be noted that 
e scientists found the basis for their conception and 
finition of causality in the philosophy of Hume and Mill. 
ause is defined by them as an invariable antecedent, and 
usality as a mere sequence. In possession of this simple 
owledge the scientist as scientist feels that he has suf- 
ient for his work and that, as far as he is concerned, 
thing more can be proved. If the scientist, however, 
ere asked to define further the nature of causality, we 
ght expect him to reply that he is interesetd only in the 
scovery of causes and not in their metaphysical basis. 
2t it is not uncommon for scientists to make excursions 
yond their field and to pass judgment on the metaphysics 
causation. Their judgment as a rule is severe and apt 
be disconcerting to the philosopher. Their contention 
that it is a proof of an untrained mind to look upon the 
use as an agent and as producing the effect. Such an 
‘itude towards causality they term animistic or anthro- 
morphic and attribute it to a primitive and, consequently, 
ry unscientific instinct to interpret everything in terms 
our own feelings and emotions. Thus in general the 
ilosophical question of causality, the problem behind the 
quence, is either denied by the scientist to be a problem 
d classed merely as a mistaken analogy or passed over 
th indifference. 


If anything, however, the scientist, until a few decades 
o, believed in the fixity of the laws of nature and held 
idly to the principle or law of causality, interpreted 
cording to his own lights. Nature was conceived as a 
st machine grinding out phenomena with inexorable and 
eless regularity and, once the universal laws were dis- 
vered and verified by experiment, it was believed that 
y future event could be predicted. But with the quantum 
Dory as propounded by Planck and later developed by 
nstein the law of causation as understood by the scientist 
peared to be overthrown from the dominating position 
at it had held in the world of science. Not a few 
ilosophers, too, were disturbed by its bold assertions. 
1e old science had held confidently that state A was in- 
tably succeeded by state B. So far the new science has 
y been able to say that state A may be more probably 
lowed by state B, but that state C, D, or a number of 
1er states are not improbable. What grounds, however, 
> new science has for boasting of having substituted 
leterminism for causality may be seen from these words 


Planck himself: 


Some essential modification seems to be inevitable; but I 
firmly believe, in company with most physicists that the 
quantum hypothesis will eventually find its exact expression 
in certain equations which will be a more exact formulation of 


the law of causality.t 


is to be noted, too, that Einstein declares himself in 
reement with this view of Planck and characterizes the 
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opinion of free will in nature as preposterous and unin- 
telligible. 


The Scholastic philosopher's interest in the fate of the 
principle of causality at the hands of scientists and modern 
philosophers is easily explained. All rational proofs for 
the existence of God are based on the principle of causal- 
ity. Indeed, these proofs stand or fall with this principle 
and are commensurate with its validity. If we read the 
five ways of St. Thomas for proving the existence of God 
as contained in the Summa Theologica, we are surprised 
at the startling rapidity with which he passes from the 
consideration of one or another property of a contingent 
being to the assertion of the paramount truth of the exist- 
ence of an infinite Being. But our surprise ceases when 
we realize that behind these proofs is the assumption of 
his entire metaphysics; and in that metaphysics causality 
plays a most important réle. 


The principle of causality, moreover, is not discovered 
by remaining within the phenomena but by penetrating 
below the phenomena and analyzing the nature of being. 
Such an analysis belongs to the province of metaphysics 
and not to the empirical sciences. The empirical sciences 
study being in its manifestations which are variable, while 
metaphysics studies being in its nature which is unchange- 
able. The analysis of being discloses successively its ab- 
solute properties and its first principles, principles that are 
rooted in the very nature of being and not merely imposed 
on it by the mind. The progressive study of finite and 
contingent being reveals, moreover, the principle of causal- 
ity as its necessary concomitant. Causality alone explains 
the passing phenomena which the scientist takes for 
granted. The principle of causality, therefore, is a meta~ 
physical not a phenomenalistic principle. Hume and Kant 
regarded it as a phenomenalistic principle, and modern 
philosophy has been a development of their error. Hume 
could not discover the true nature of cause because he 
rejected metaphysics; Kant could not establish the validity 
of the principle of causality because he reduced meta- 
physics to a subjective and empirical science. 


The results of such errors today are confusing and de- 
plorable. Traditional metaphysics is outlawed as a science 
while her terms are appropriated by the scientist and, 
stripped of their absolute and transcendental significance, 
are restricted to describe contingent being and the passing 
world about us. Cause and the principle of causality are 
but one instance of such depredations. Without employ- 
ing the metaphysical principle of causality the scientist 
cannot rationally prove the existence of God. He is fated, 
then, either to become an Agnostic or a Sentimentalist 
which ill becomes one of scientific proclivities. The modern 
philosopher who has rejected metaphysics is no better off. 
Starting from a false notion of the principle of causality 
he reaches a false term. As a consequence, we find such 
strange names flashing across the pages of our modern 
philosophical writers as Absolute Ego, Pure Creative 
Energy, Unconscious Will, World Soul, Absolute Self, 
Absolute Experience, Absolute Value, and even Absolute 
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Unknown. Thus the modern philosopher too often finds 
not the Supreme Cause, the God who created him but a 
god created by his own philosophy. 


Since every philosophy passes judgment on the exist~- 
ence and nature of God, it must perforce arrive at that 
judgment through the principle of causality. The impor- 
tant problem, then, for the earnest seeker after truth is to 
establish this principle of causality and not any principle 
of causality, but one which will have definite character- 
istics, by which he is differentiated from idealist and em- 
piricist alike and led to a knowledge, not merely of the 
existence, but also of the nature of God. We should for 
the sake of clarity enumerate these various characteristics: 
a) The principle of causality must have an extramental 
value to escape the charge of idealism. It must have not 
merely a subjective value but an objective value lest it 
fall into the limitations of Kantianism. b) The principle 
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PRAELECTIONES THEOLOGIAE NATURALIS, 
Le 


Pedro Descogs, S. J. 
Beauchesne, Paris, 1935 


A reviewer simply stands aghast before the enormous mass of 
Father Descogs’ volume. This second volume of his Cours de 
Théodicée seems to be a supreme achievement of erudition. The 
most exhaustive bibliographies, elaborate discussions of every variety 
of opinion, careful analysis of terms, definitions, theories, and proofs, 
and historical investigations, all combine to make of this work, as a 
reviewer of the first volume remarked, a veritable modern Summa. 

From this point of view, it seems to us hardly possible to praise 
this volume too highly. All the sound methods of tradition are pres- 
ent in the study of the following subjects: the argument ex gradibus 
entis desumptum; the ideological; the eudemonological; the argument 
ex perfecto et sponsione; the metalogical; the argument ex actione 
desumptum (Blondel) ; the idealistic (Le Roy); Atheism; the cogni- 
tion of God’s Essence; His Perfection and Infinitude; His Simplicity; 
the analogical cognition of God. Yet, there is present the true 
thinker’s alertness to the problems of his own times, as in the fine 
treatment of modern Atheism. (p. 492 ff.) 


This reviewer, however, feels that there is one basic and general 
fault in this as in other works of Father Descogs. Despite the clarity 
of presentation and the wealth of learning, there seems to be lacking 
a certain metaphysical insight, so to speak. There are those, of 
course, who look upon such criticism as a sort of camouflage used by 
beaten metaphysicians at bay before the unanswerable arguments of 
their opponents to whom, in last resort, they deny the illuminatio 
metaphysica. They believe that an argument in metaphysics is as 
objective as a stone wall and as clear as a simple problem in arith- 
metic. Of course there is some truth in this view; once set the line 
of reasoning (ratiocinatio) in operation, and conclusion follows con- 
clusion with blunt and forthright necessity. But, as Aristotle re- 
marked, before the ratio can be set in operation there must be that 
intellectual insight by which primary concepts (definitions, simple 
apprehensions, first principles) are formed. And we are firmly con- 
vinced—as were Plato and Aristotle—that in forming these not all 
men ate equally fitted by nature and experience. For, to our mind, 
a metaphysical insight is here as necessary as is artistic insight in 
discussions of beauty or moral insight in discussions of Ethics. Now, 
the metaphysical discussions—which are, after all, basic in Theodicy— 
in Father Descogs’ book give little evidence of such insight. For 
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of causality must not be merely phenomenal, as the em} 
piricist asserts, but ontological, that is, based on the very} 
nature of finite being. c) The principle of causality must bi 

empiric and contingent in origin in our mind and ye 

analytical and absolute as a principle. d) The principld 
of causality must be transcendental in a twofold sense 
It must extend to all forms of contingent being, thus being f 
coextensive with all created beings, since, indeed, all aro)’ 
effects. Also in another sense it must be transcendental ' 
in that it enables us to rise from finite beings to the exist |, 


ence and nature of that infinitely perfect and transcendaay 
Being, distinct from the world, God Himself. From sucl}, 
a principle of causality Scholastic philosophy starts and by I. 


means of it builds up a satisfactory and ennobling scienc}), 


of Natural Theology. hi: 


REFERENCES ) 
1 Max Planck, Where Is Science Going? (Norton, New York, 1932)jn 
p. 143. if 


example, speaking of the Thomistic conception of esse as an ac 
needing limitation in a subjective potency, he says: Re 


... cette réponse pose une difficulté nouvelle: elle revient en effet }' 
d affirmer que lacte d’esse est bien réellement illimite de soi, 
Cest-a-dire positivement infini de soi dans la ligne de Pétre,— 
faute de quoi nous n’aurions plus dans l’esse qu’un principe { 
d’indétermination et non de détermination, une abstraction se- |. 
cundae intentionis—et, en méme temps, réellement limité de sot | 
te ul PeO37 ) 13 
There are undoubtedly telling arguments against the Thomistic posi}; 
tion, but this is hardly one of them; we had thought this objection}, 
appeared only in the more elementary textbooks. a it, 


ht 
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Again, in rejecting the argument from the grades of perfectios}! 
(unless it be identified with other arguments), Father Descogs reject |! 
the principle behind the argument, ia 
.. . quodque [principium] ita audit sive cum S. Thoma: “in |' 
quibuscumque est invenire magis et minus speciosum, est invenire | 
aliquod speciositatis principium, per cujus propinquitatem aliud |" 
alio dicitur speciosius” .. . vel cum P. Geny: “Toute perfection it 
pure dans son concept, limitée dans sa réalité, suppose Vexistence ¥W 
d’un prototype qui est cette perfection méme illimitée, sub- 
sistante” . . . principium asseritur . . . immediate evidens .. . ii 
respondemus negative. (p. 21.) i 


But can a principle such as this, asserted by some to be “immediat|’ 
evidens” be proved or disproved? It is not the product of ratio; i} 
is impossible demonstrare but possible, perhaps, monstrare a priman| 
principle. We might also refer the reader to pages 531-568, 670-704] 
704-715, in which he will feel, perhaps, that with all the talk th if 
is too little insight. a} 


. . ; i 

And this brings us to our next point. Why should our phile i 
sophical writers, who seek not the dicta philosophorum but the veritah 
rerum, clutter up their pages and expand their volumes by endlesi 
quotation from second rate authors? This perpetual discussion 2 i 
rediscussion of the varying opinions of teachers of philosophy, thi, 
quotation and requotation, makes our textbooks a bore to the genera} 
reader and a burden to students, and degrades philosophy into i 
mere war of words. We cannot commend too highly for the imita ‘ 
tion of our modern writers the chaste and classic style of the article 
of the Summa. The true philosopher has a hunger of mind fo}, 
reality, for, Being; this “noise of words, age after age,” obscures reality 
cuts us off from things as they are. R. J. HENLE ‘ 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 
Werner Brock 


Cambridge University Press, 1935 


This book is the result of a revision and development of three 
tures delivered by the author in May, 1934, at Bedford College 
the University of London on Contemporary German Philosophy. 
rough the book is not a complete survey and critique of the subject, 
does contain a fairly full synopsis of the reaction of post-Hegelian 
ilosophy to automomous science and of its gradual but increasing 
ncentration on the significance of man. 


The era of which the book treats commenced with the failure of 
rman Humanism and with the downfall of Hegelian idealistic 
ought in the first half of the last century. With the advent, in 
e mid-century, of the new historical, humanistic, psychological, 
ological, and biological sciences, new problems were posed for 
ilcsophical consideration. The two fundamental problems to which 
erman philosophy addressed itself, and which it has not yet solved 
its satisfaction, were the relations to be established between science 
d philosophy, and the determination of the task of philosophy in 
_ eta of science, providing, of course, philosophy had such a task. 
here was a double approach to the problem. The attempt at a 
ilosophical synthesis of scientific results proved unsatisfactory to 
ilosophy and to science because the philosophers themselves were 
equal to the task; the attempt at epistemological enquiries resulted 
developing a methodology, while the philosophical problems were 
glected. But the new methodology deeply influenced the deter- 
ination of the specific character of the separate sciences, and of 
aborating the task of philosophy. JHlusserl, Dilthey, and Weber, 
ch a specialized scientist, applying this methodology to the logical, 
athematical, and historical sciences respectively, were led to a truly 
ilosophical problem: the problem of the conduct of life. Life, with 
, problems of existence and of human conduct, became the focus of 
interest for Nietzsche. Kierkegaard also sought to understand life 
its depths, and established the division between existential think- 
g and abstract speculation. The conviction of these two thinkers 
at full reality is only to be found in life were most potent influences 
r subsequent development. Jaspers further elucidated the concept 
existenz. For him philosophy is the struggle of the individual to 
t to the truth of existence and to get a clear and distinct conscious- 
ss of it. Philosophy for Heideigger is the quest for the true 
eaning of Being, a quest which he instituted by investigating the 
mporal and historical structure of human existence. 


The author’s conclusion to the uncertainty existing as to the 
mificance of the task of philosophy is true. But there does seem 
“be a sincere effort toward an integration of human life, and a 
volt against the dehumanizing factors of modern life. There is an 
tempt to assert the dignity of human nature. This is all well 
ough, provided it be realized that there are values above the merely 
man, and that man is an ens ab alio, with definite obligations to 
s Creator. There is danger, too, that with its insistence on the 
enomonological, German philosophy forget that man is an animal 
tionale, and so forget the very essence of man. The author in his 
o brief conclusion expresses his apprehension regarding the fate of 
hristianity and its power to assert itself as one of the factors in the 
e of Western man, and regarding the future fate of philosophy. 
oncern such as this argues slight cognizance of the vigor of the 
hurch today. It is certainly more correct to speak of the “fortunes” 
an of the “fate” of Christianity. Christianity, concerned primarily 
th the spiritual, is constrained or encouraged by an era’s estimation 
‘what is natural, for grace builds on nature. If German philosophy 
‘today can be but a step on the way toward the establishment again 
‘truly natural values it will have rendered a true service. In this 
ry process the future of this philosophy will be assured and will 
ve a more universal significance in realizing its task of reorientating 
an in his own proper grade in the universal hierarchy of being. 
lodern technique, economic processes and the all-powerful state, 
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which the author enumerates, are inimical to Christianity when they 
are not true to the nature of man. 

This little book is a valuable source of information, but has the 
possible defect of concentrating doctrines to the point of obscurity, 
which is certainly a hindrance in a work purporting to be an Intro- 
duction. It is, nevertheless, a handy guide. Especially valuable are 
the twenty pages of bibliography and the index with which the book 
is supplied. JosepH S. Prosst 


REALITY AND THE MIND 
Celestine N. Bittle, O. M. Cap. 
Bruce, New York, 1936, $2.25 


Reality and the Mind should prove to be of value not only to those 
for whom it is primarily intended, the beginners in Philosophy, but 
also to the professional philosopher. To the former, because the 
author has succeeded in making good the promises of the Preface: 
to place the problem of the validity of all knowledge in its proper 
historical setting without confusing the issue with a large amount of 
historical detail, to treat the subject in a constructive manner rather 
than give an extensive refutation of individual opposing systems of 
thought, and last not least to use plain and simple language free 
from “sesquipedalian verbiage.” To the latter, because he can profit 
a great deal from the clarity and vitality of presentation as well as 
from the orderly and methodical treatment of so difficult a subject. 

By first defining his terms the author makes sure that he speaks 
the same language as his readers, a point only too often neglected by 
modern philosophers. He is particularly successful in clearly setting 
forth the common ground of the Sceptic, the Idealist, and the Realist, 
i. e., the spontaneous conviction of mankind that knowledge repre- 
sents reality as it is in itself. From this point of vantage the Critical 
Problem assumes meaning and importance, it seeks the rational 
grounds for this our spontaneous conviction. 

Next the author discusses the proper approach to the solution of 
this problem. He finds that it cannot be the complete doubt of the 
Sceptic nor the methodical doubt of Descartes. Consequently the 
philosopher must start with a real certitude of some convictions, 
gained through critical reflection rather than demonstration. Here 
the author upholds as fundamental the three Primary Truths, the 
existence of the thinking subject, the capacity of the mind to know 
the truth, and the principle of contradiction, against Cardinal Mercier 
who denied the first two. The author might have more clearly 
pointed out that the eminent Cardinal admitted these truths as 
ontologically through not logically fundamental, forgetting that the 
question is about reflex philosophical certitude. Still, the reviewer 
agrees with the conclusion that Mercier’s “mitigated or rational 
dogmatism is an illusion, and he has no right to call the acceptance 
of the primary truths an exaggerated dogmatism.” 

The second part of the book is devoted to a critical examination of 
the sources of human knowledge: consciousness, sense-perception, 
ideas, judgments, reasoning, and is especially well developed to bring 
out the respective merits and defects of the multitudinous idealistic 
and realistic modern theories of knowledge. The author gives two 
chapters to an account of the “maze of conflicting theories” and the 
reviewer feels certain that it is still a maze in the end. But that is 
no fault of the author. The systems themselves are obscure or even 
unintelligible. Instead of refuting them singly the author wisely 
reduces them to a common denominator and then uncovers and re- 
futes the fallacy underlying them all. 

In establishing the truth of scholastic moderate Realism the author 
rightly takes his start from the body-soul relation which naturally 
leads from extramental to extra-Ego reality. Of the various forms 
of Realism he espouses Critical Presentative Realism and in its de- 
fense adduces a convincing array of facts from recent experimental 
Psychology, meets opposing arguments squarely, and solidly proves 
“the age-old aristotelian-scholastic doctrine of presentative realism 
which should never have been abandoned for the excessive dualism 
of Descartes.” However, to characterize the “Objective Representa- 
tive Realism” of the Louvain School as “a veiled and disguised form 
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of idealism” is a hard saying and the reasons given for it will not 
appear convincing to many. The question of the secondary qualities 
is accorded more attention than is customary in elementary Episte- 
mology. A great deal of it is rather psychological than epistemological. 

The problem of the Universals receives adequate treatment within 
the scope of the book and on traditional lines of Scholastic Philosophy 
whilst at the same time taking cognizance of the modern forms of 
Nominalism and Conceptualism. The same may be said with regard 
to the treatment of judgment and reasoning. The reader is made 
to feel that he is not digging up fossils but handling live questions 
of today. 

Lastly the author discusses the ultimate criterion of truth. From 
all that preceded it cannot be anything else but objective evidence, 
which necessarily includes two elements, the self-revelation of reality 
and the mind’s insight into this self-revelation; in the words of the 
author: “All knowledge derives its validity from a few fundamental 
principles which are self-evident.” Other writers on Epistemology 
will probably disagree with the author in the arrangement of details 
and in the selection of topics for discussion; still all must admit that 
in a convincing and interesting manner he has shown that “the aristo- 
telian-scholastic solution of the problem of knowledge is alone capable 
of giving an intelligible explanation of the cognitional union between 
reality and the mind.” 

The recapitulations at the end of the chapters and the glossary of 
definitions at the end of the book still further enhance its usefulness 
for the beginner; who, however, will derive precious little guidance 
from the rather extensive bibliography unless his professor gives him 
a few strong hints. J. Jos. Horst 


THE FREEDOM OF MAN 
By Arthur H. Compton 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936, $2.00 


Freedom is a prerequisite for morality. Granted this power of 
will, man can choose acts which will make his life, in the real sense 
of the word, successful or unsuccessful. Truly, “the mighty ones of 
the world have less emotion and more will.” Philosophers, for the 
most part, have always agreed that man has this faculty of choice, but 
the history of thought is shot through with unsuccessful attempts to 
explain it—even its possibility. The while, science—that “sublime 
daring”—has progressed with giant strides. Many revered “mysteries” 
of nature have been solved by its newly found data. Explanations 
of life have taken on a fuller and deeper significance. Hence an 
attempt to solve the problem of man’s free will by a scientist—rather 
than by a philosopher, in whose province the question was always 
thought to lie—comes as no surprise. 

Though ostensibly a scientific treatment of the subject, this book 
contains, wittingly of course, excursions into fields that are unmistak- 
ably philosophical and theological. The author’s apology for assum- 
ing such liberties is, that unless the scientist 

brings before the educated public those findings which appear 

to him significant, the philosopher and the theologian have no 

means of learning of those findings. If the scientist’s amateur 
interpretations are found faulty, these faults and inadequacies 
can be remedied by those having a more extensive philosophical 
background. If, however, the scientist for fear of making such 
errors were to keep to himself his newly acquired knowledge, it 

would remain unavailable for the guidance of men’s actions. (ix) 
Surely if the scientist presents his data solely for the purpose here 
mentioned, namely that of cooperation in the mutual pursuit of 
truth, his action is commendable. If, however, he should venture 
beyond this, we must say: ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

Compton’s thesis is that, since nature has been found to be unde- 
termined on the sub-atomic level, the freedom of man’s will—which is 
intimately connected with matter—can now also be justified scien- 
tifically. The will acts, and all action, we are told, begins with a small 
group of electrons. If these minute particles are free in their move- 
ments, then whatever action is subsequent thereupon, will also be free 
and undetermined. 
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In spite of his air of logicality, it is rather in his attempt than i 
his argument that the author is cogent. We say this for two reasons} 
First: the dilemma, on which his thesis is based, is false. To sayy 
namely: either determinacy in nature and no free will or indetermi+ 
nacy and free will, is to say that the freedom of man is incompatible 
with the working of strict law in nature itself. This, however, isi} 
contrary to facts. In the author’s own work on light there is assumed} 
both freedom and law. In the experiments that culminated in thei 
“Compton effect”—for which he received the Nobel prize—Compton 
assumed, as is evident, that he himself was free as to how he woulay 
set up his apparatus and experiment. Otherwise there is no reason 
for an award. But he also assumed the working of law. For, if the} 
results of collisions between light quanta and electrons could be calcu: 
lated in accordance with the ordinary laws of elastic impact, could the) 
movements of the particles themselves have been completely unde-}, 
termined—lawless? No—there is a law in nature and we are free, 
Difficulties encountered in solving a problem should not alter the} 
problem itself. The fundamental error here seems to be begotten of 
a failure to realize that the spiritual is not the material. True, the} 
author speaks of “consciousness, mind, or soul, however you may} 
choose to call it, which is not material and regarding which science 
offers no objective data.” (p. 126) But if the will, which must be, 
a faculty-or function of this “soul” is not, at least in some of its 
acts, free from the limitations of matter, then where precisely does} 
the difference between the material and the non-material (“conscious-] 
ness, mind, or soul”) lie? Compton’s position on the evolution of} 
consciousness—which bespeaks anything but a depth of thought—j 
clearly indicated his failure to grasp the full significance of the above| 
question. “it 

Secondly: the author takes for granted that Indeterminacy in| 
nature is a fact. On the contrary, there are data which forcibly point) 
to Determinacy, among others, for instance, the author’s own experi-4 
ment mentioned above. This is realized by most of his fellow scien-\ 
tists, not the least among whom are Einstein and Planck. Determi- 
nacy, long accepted as valid, cannot be deposed by a mere hypothesis. | 
If our freedom rests upon the “fact” of physical Indeterminacy, then; 
morality is simply a credal venture. 

Compton’s purpose in writing this book, as set forth in the quota-! 
tion above, is most praiseworthy; and the attitude manifested through- 
out the book is one of tolerance, one which augurs a better under- 
standing — perhaps even collaboration — between philosophers and 
scientists. In this respect the book repays reading. The later chapters! 
on such subjects as man’s place in the universe, death and eternal life. 
are conceived in a manner thoughtful and sincere, though they are. 
perhaps none too substantial a fare for keener minds. The meaning’ 
given to certain Scriptural quotations is sometimes questionable. 

The authot’s style is clear and very readable. And, in spite of our’ 
objections to the book, we believe that it is deserving of some attention. 

Tuomas E. Davirr 
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GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY: A SURVEY OF | 
FACTS AND PRINCIPLES ! 
George W. Hartmann a 
Ronald Press Co., New York, $3.50 3 


Although historically the Psychology of Gestalt is contemporary 
with modern behaviorism, fashionably it has lagged behind. The 
contributing factors for this were many. To enumerate a few ob- 
stacles placed in the way of a more widespread understanding of the 
Gestalt theory: it was the product of German thought and as a result 
was hindered by difficulties of translation and interpretation in a 
highly technical field; moreover, its intellectualism lends itself less 
easily to popularization than do the mechanistic theses of behaviorism. 
As a result English-speaking students of psychology until recently 
have had only a fragmentary acquaintance with the Gestalt position. 
The realization of this want induced George W. Hartmann to prepare 
an exposition and interpretation of this field which would be suitable 
for students of psychology. 


| 
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is he has done and done well. In addition to the theoretical 
H practical sides of Gestalt, Hartmann has given the historical back- 
unds of the theory and also has briefly summarized the main 
ficisms of the Gestalt position offered by other schools of thought. 
(this latter he seems to have failed somewhat, for with the exception 
ja few brief remarks he ignores what Scholasticism has to say on 
+ problems of Gestalt. This is a serious omission and one that 
pala be remedied. 
| he basic doctrine of Gestalt psychology is summarized by Hart- 


inn as follows: 


[ here exist natural circumstances in which what happens in the 
¢otal is not conditioned by the nature of the parts or their mode 
pf combination, but on the contrary, what occurs in any part is 
Hetermined by the inner structural laws of this entirety .... All 
pf Gestalt theory is embraced in this formula,—neither more, 
Hor less. (p. 63.) 

viously, the Psychology of Gestalt is flatly opposed to the be- 
wwiorist and the associationist position. These latter two schools are 
Ny aptly characterized by Hartmann when he writes: “The first 
esis supplies the bricks [elementary sensations} and the second the 
mrtar [the neural grooves or ruts}” (p. 64). The Gestaltists are 
orous in their attack on a piecemeal synthesizing in psychology, 
Dosing to this procedure a dynamic whole from the properties of 
lich the behavior of the parts are known. Consequently they pro- 
ee for all reality the law, “that total processes define what shall take 
ice in subordinate areas.” 

We are all aware that simple experiences (those having no com- 
ent parts) never occur in normal life. Yet withal there is a 
(ty present which must be explained. To explain the origin of 
6 unity the extreme Gestaltists propose a psycho-physical paral- 
ysm (considerably different from the older naive form) and fur- 
« they say that the totality experienced consists essentially in 
cture functions. Scholastics, as well as others, are quick to point 
: that physical Gestalten and psychological Gestalten are qualita- 
ely as well as quantitatively different. And, moreover, among 
olastics the essential difference between sensation and intellection 
bee tenet. For the Gestaltist the explanation for all forms of 


stalten takes on a unique character, but for. the Scholastic psy- 
blogist the explanation of the totality differs from case to case, 
ugh it remains analogous in many respects. 

n the book under discussion the Theory of Gestalt is further shown 
I relation to phenomena of visual perception, action, emotion and 


. These we pass over. But when Hartmann treats of the applica- 
1 of Gestalt psychology to educational problems I must pause and 
down a few remarks. 
Should we view education as a piecemeal synthetic process? No, 
(course not. But then must we hold with the Gestaltists that 
The concept of education as a process of continuous growth 
jupported by the Gestalt hypothesis of the nature of learning? — 
». Progressive educators have stressed the necessity of enriching 
environment? 
+. The socially-integrated personality is the goal of education? 
Certainly education must be a continuous growth; such is the view 
»ported by Scholastic philosophy and theology, which yet opposes 
' Gestalt hypothesis in many respects. Enriching the curriculum 
4 sensible manner does not run counter to the Scholastic view of 
ication. And finally the Gestaltists will place the socially-inte- 
ed personality as the goal of education. A fine aim, indeed, but 
at constitutes a socially-integrated personality? The Gestalt edu- 
r has a total—but it is only partial. He has forgotten the Creator 
ho made this total, Who conserves it, and Who guides it to its 
I end. 
r. Hartmann has given us a delightful presentation of Gestalt 
hology, one productive of much thought. He has supplied a 
t that has been long felt. He has opened our eyes to innumerable 
riments on Gestalt problems that have produced significant re- 
‘s. He has, in a word, made a generous contribution for the 
ding psychologist. For all this his readers will be grateful. 
Everetr H. LARGUIER 
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HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


Vol. I: From the Beginnings to the End of the Twelfth Century 
By Maurice De Wulf 


Translated by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph. D. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1935, $4.50 


The great advance made in studies in the history of mediaeval 
philosophy during the past ten years necessitated the revision of his 
standard work by M. De Wulf, and, accordingly, another translation 
of the book into English. This was undertaken by Doctor Messenger, 
who had translated the 1925 edition. Except in a few instances, the 
work of translation is satisfactory, and in these places where it does 
fail, the defects are not important. There seems, however, to have 
been a certain amount of carelessness in proof reading the translation, 
which we hope will be avoided in the next printing. 


The chief feature to be noted is the completeness of the revision, 
which eliminates many of the points criticized in former editions. 
The synthetic studies, for instance, are relegated to the end of the 
volume. This will render it more acceptable in many quarters, and 
will hardly detract from it in those where the old method was pleasing. 
Another advantage, obviously, of the late edition is the completeness 
of the bibliographies, which are considerably enlarged. 

We anticipate the publication of the second volume of the transla- 
tion, which will make available to English readers the author’s new 
treatment of Duns Scotus. J. A. McCain 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS AND LEGAL IDEALS 
Felix S. Cohen, Ph. D. 


Harcourt, Brace @ Company, New York, 1933, $2.50 


Two remarks which the author has in the preface of this book: 
“Tt would not be unfair to say that no avowed ethical philosopher in 
the last hundred years has made a single fundamental criticism of the 
established institutions of modern society,” and “If I am presumptious 
in venturing to hope that the simple and obvious truths elaborated 
in the following pages offer any permanent contribution to the critique 
of social ideals . . .” make one wonder. Three generations of 
ethicians: not a single comprehensive investigation of any of man’s 
human works! Taparelli’s Saggio Teoretico di Diretto Naturale; H. 
Pesch’s Nationaloekonomie; J. A. Ryan’s Distributive Justice are 
examples of the desired fundamental ethical treatises. On the other 
hand the author makes many provocative observations in the theory 
and practice of lawmaking; v.g., with regard to the application of 
individual cases to the law, where a remark of his immediately sug- 
gests to the reader some such thought as this: one moderate fine for 
speeding is a severe drain on the poor man’s pocketbook; the rich 
man could pay the same fine every day and count it mere spending 
money. 

Law is a part of the domain of morality; it must be based on 
ethics. The ethical standard is the good life; that is ethically sound 
which promotes the good life. In seeking a definition of this funda- 
mental base, the good, there is no rational motive for choosing be- 
tween the incompatible theories that “intrinsic goodness is relative, 
definable, and identical with a relation to an approving individual” 
and that “goodness is absolute, indefinable, and equivalent in appli- 
cation to positive pleasantness;” moreover other ethical alternatives 
cannot be shown to be untenable. On this doubt-ridden position 
the philosophy of the law must be built. The theory of hedonism 
has given us the most complete formulation of the standard of the 
good life. Hedonism’s political task—whatever the ultimate nature 
of the moral world—is to translate the books of the law into the 
universal language of human joys and sufferings, and to struggle 
for the attainment of ideals thus discovered. Legal philosophy must 
devote itself to a search for the ethical content that is contained in 
the ideal of a “natural law with changing content.” Only a highly 
abstract ethical framework is constant; there is not a constant “body 
of material commands.” Social conditions on the other hand vary; 
they give us no ultimate form. Such is the thesis of the author. 
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The discussions of the several points are instructive and shrewd but 
incomplete. The first section, for example, demonstrates conclusively 
that our law must be founded on ethics, but the author does not 
grasp the nature of man who must be ethical nor the situation in 
which mankind exists. And in spite of a painstaking effort to be 
accurate, there is a confusion between the truth of ethical principles 
and the use of them, between the law and the means of enforcement 
of law. Conscience, apparently, is considered to be a sentiment, not 
a reasoned judgment. 


In the consideration of various ethical ideals upon which different 
jurists base their legal structure, the trenchant criticisms of false 
ideals—particularly of the “aesthetic valuation” theory in which a legal 
system is judged to be good or bad solely on the presence or absence 
of internal logical harmonic development, independently of any real 
value—arouse a sympathetic enthusiasm in the reader. The simple 
enactment of laws with no consideration for their enforcement or 
enforceableness, the valuation of law solely on the basis of its good 
purpose, or in terms of peace, or of liberty, of social interests, of 
justice—these topics, all of which, consciously or unconsciously, as the 
basic principle of legal philosophy, are ably discussed and criticized. 

But such statements as “And for the same reasons of general 
expediency and security the law must permit and even command acts 
that are bad” (p. 65); “...there is in the natural law terminology 
. . . a vague implication of a lawgiver in the sky who is more 
powerful than terrestrial legislators” (p. 110); “but can the dis- 
tinctive concern of ethics with things valued for themselves be sub- 
jected to the canons of scientific method? Certainly the history of 
ethical thought offers no basis for an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion” (p. 114); “In the first place it is assumed that there have 
been discovered fundamental general propositions of ethics which no 
sensible men can doubt .. .” (p. 118); “that super-worldly vision is 
tragically and perhaps fortunately denied to man, and its issue is 
uncertain” (p. 228)—all are unacceptable to one who has studied 
the scholastic theory of ethics, which offers in the place of Mr. 
Cohen’s doubtful ethical basis for laws a definite foundation and 
proves that that foundation is the correct one. The absence of any 
discussion of Scholasticism and the omission of all reference to 
scholastic authors, make the volume unacceptable as a fundamental 
comprehensive criticism of law—it is incomplete, partial, fragmentary. 

J. E. CANTWELL 


TRACTATUS DE UNITATE INTELLECTUS 
CONTRA AVERROISTAS 
Critical edition by Leo W. Keeler, S. J. 


Pontifica Universitas Gregoriana, Rome, 1936 


The solid scholarship of Reverend Leo W. Keeler, S. J. is of itself 
sufficient recommendation for his new critical edition of Tractatus de 
Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, the 
twelfth and latest book of the philosophical series being published at 
the Gregorian University, Rome. 


Brief, but carefully done, it contains a preface pointing out the need 
of a new edition rising from interpolations, errors, glosses, and cor- 
ruptions in the old; and an introduction in which are discussed the 
codices and editions used, the title, division, authenticity, adversaries, 
time of publication, and the origin and rise of the controversy con- 
cerning the intellect. To the text itself as critical apparatus are ap- 
pended only those readings of some importance for judging the text 
or the relations between codices; and the commentary is confined prin- 
cipally to historical and literary notes, with few explanations of the 
argument except by means of parallel passages from St. Thomas. An 
index of names referred to in the text and notes, and a synoptic table 
of contents completes the work. 


W. L. RossNER 


For January: A Symposium on “The Natural Law” 


November 193€ 
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